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HE Government is still inclined apparently 
—owing perhaps partly to its internal differ- 
ences—to postpone the moment when it 

must decide upon some definite policy in relation to 
Germany and the occupation of the Ruhr. There has 
been no official communiqué, but the semi-official 
statements which have been circulated this week 
indicate that the Cabinet still hopes, or still pretends 
to hope, that some sort of an agreement may be possible 
between the Allies if only the right formula can be 
found. The worst of this hunt for formule is that it 
seems merely to increase the intransigence of the 
French and stiffen their determination not to yield 
an inch, M. Poincaré obviously wants to find no 
formula; unless it be a formula which implies the 
more or less complete acceptance by Great Britain 
ofthe French view and the French policy. He appears 
to be convinced that the British Government has no 

bone; and the more they hesitate the more he 
asks for. Explicitly he demands the capitulation of 
the German Government ; implicitly he demands the 
capitulation of the British Government ; and probably, 
if he can’t get both, he would prefer the latter to the 
former. The British, declares the Matin, accepted 
our military leadership in 1918, why can’t they be 





sensible and accept our political leadership, too ? 
The hunt for a formula implies that the issues at stake 
are practical issues relating to such matters as repara- 
tions and military security. But it is surely evident that 
hat is not so. The issue for M. Poincaré is simply 
one of French prestige vis-a-vis Great Britain—is 
ce, or is she not, the recognised leader of Europe ? 
* * * 
Meanwhile Dr. Cuno has made a speech reaffirming j 
Policy of passive resistance in stronger terms than 


he has yet employed. He warned his fellow-countrymen 
not to rely upon British sympathy or British help, 
but only on themselves. The wisdom of this warning 
will certainly not be questioned in this country. The 
fact that responsible public opinion in Great Britain 
is overwhelmingly opposed to the French policy in 
the Ruhr does not mean that any except perhaps a 
small minority of Englishmen have pro-German sym- 
pathies, nor that a Government composed as our 
present Government is composed will necessarily adopt 
an active policy in defence of British interests. We 
are not ourselves able to estimate the relative strength 
of the pro-British and pro-French sections of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet, and it is certain that the Germans 
cannot. They can count on nothing save that as 
long as Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon remain in office 
there will not at any rate be any formal surrender 
to the French point of view; though there may be 
a de facto surrender, if M. Poincaré has the wisdom 
not to say too much. Dr. Cuno’s speech—which 
incidentally indicates that his own position is much 
stronger than it seemed to be a few weeks ago—is 
in effect an appeal to the German people to do the 
one thing which, as all the world knows, they really 
can do—face intense and prolonged suffering for the 
sake of the “fatherland.” There is probably no 
nation in Europe with the same capacity for silent 
and passive resistance—based upon an almost romantic 
belief in their own worth and ultimate destiny. You 
may crush a pugnacious people, but not a supremely 
sentimental people—as we learned in Ireland. 
* * * 

The treaty between the United States and Turkey, 
which was signed at Lausanne on August 6th, brings 
to a close a very curious chapter in international 
relations. President Wilson decided in 1917 that 
there was no sufficient reason for the United States 
to declare war on Turkey. The two countries, there- 
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fore, continued to be technically at peace. American 
missionary, educational, and relief agencies, which are 
widely distributed in the Near East and generously 
supported by individual Americans and societies, were 
continued with more or less regularity through the 
miseries and horrors of the war period and greatly 
extended after 1919. And yet in the summer of last 
year, when the British people refused to support 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill in their designs 
for a new war on Turkey, there was an extraordinary 
outburst of fury throughout America against the 
unspeakable Turk, the American churches and philan- 
thropic bodies being particularly vehement. The 
American Press encouraged the extraordinary notion 
that Mr. Lloyd George was the sole champion of 
Christendom against the Turk’s return to Europe— 
and this after the Coalition Government had made its 
agreement with the Angora Government as to Con- 
stantinople and Thrace. Then came the three stages 
of conference at Lausanne. During the first, last 
winter, the American Ambassador in Rome, Mr. R. W. 
Child, was present as “ 
an influence that had an important bearing upon the 
discussions and decisions. In the second stage, when 
negotiations with Turkey were resumed by the Allies, 
a new American representative, Mr. Grew, made play 
with the Chester concession and other matters; while 
in the third stage, just finished, Mr. Grew sought to 
reopen the Capitulations question to the advantage of 
the United States. He has now concluded a general 
agreement touching American rights and _ interests 
in the Turkish dominions. The story throws a revealing 
light on the direction of the State Department in 
Washington under Mr. C. E. Hughes, who, of course, 
continues in office under the new President. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini has resumed, and apparently 
brought to a more definite issue, his conversations 
with the Italian Labour leaders. His object seems 
to be clearly that of driving a wedge between the 
Socialist Parties—now further dissolving in faction— 
and the Trade Unions. The attempt to create dis- 
tinct Fascist Unions to replace the Unions belonging to 
the General Confederation of Labour has proved very 
difficult to work, and has led to a strong desire among 
the members of the Fascist Unions for a united working- 
class front, at least in the industrial field. The Socialists, 
hopelessly at loggerheads with each other and in no 
condition to put up an effective resistance to the 
Fascist régime, have lost most of their hold on the 
Italian workers, and the Trade Unions, in which 
anti-political and syndicalist ideas have always had a 
good deal of strength, are no longer anxious to associate 
themselves with any of the Socialist factions. This, 
obviously, is Signor Mussolini’s chance. What no one 
really knows is the use he intends to make of it. Will 
he merely invite the Trade Unions to enter into a work- 
ing arrangement with Fascism in order to reduce them 
to impotence? Or does he, indeed, mean, as some 
longsighted Italians believe, to give to Fascism a 
definitely Labour tendency, and to base his dictatorship 
on the organised support of the workers? When the 
Italians themselves find it impossible to predict the 
next step with any confidence, we can hardly hope 
to succeed. We can only watch with very interested 


unofficial observer,” exerting: 





attention the gradual development of Fascism as 
political and economic force. 
* * * 


For nearly a year, a specially-created body, the 
Cotton Emergency Committee, has been at work 
drawing up plans for the better organisation of the 
Lancashire textile industry. Position and prospects 
in Lancashire are alike bad; and many of the employers, 
as well as the Operatives’ leaders, realise the imperative 
need of some general co-ordination of policy through a 
central authority entitled to speak for the industry as g 
whole. The Emergency Committee, which represents 
both employers and workers, drew up a plan for the 
creation of an Advisory Council, similarly representative 
of both groups. This plan was largely based on the 
experience of the Cotton Control Board during the 
war: the proposed Council was to have power to 
regulate production, to impose levies on firms producing 
more than the fixed quota of output, and to make 
grants to firms producing less or to operators losing 
employment because of the restriction. The plan has 
been much debated in the textile journals: last week 
it was rejected by one of the two big employers’ organisa- 
tions, the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation ; but 
it is significant that more than a quarter of the member- 
ship voted in favour of it, while rather more than half 
voted against. The employers are sharply divided; 
for many of them realise that, under present conditions, 
large sections of the industry are sinking towards 
bankruptcy. The workers favour the scheme. The 
Emergency Committee, undeterred by last week's 
setback, apparently intends to remain in being and 
continue its propaganda on behalf of common control. 
Circumstances, they believe, will before long force the 
Master Spinners to change their minds. The plan is 
well worth watching, as the first attempt, save in war 
time, to reconstitute an important industry on the 
principle of joint control of policy by employers and 
workers. 

* * > 


The Social Democratic Federation, which has been 
holding its Annual Conference and getting much 
publicity thereby, is a curious body. The old S.DF, 
the pioneer Socialist organisation in this country, 
passed through a series of changes into the bosom of 
the Communist Party. It became the British Socialist 
Party before the war, and the B.S.P. became later the 
nucleus of the Communist Party. But before this 
Mr. Hyndman and his closest associates had been 
driven forth. They supported the war; the majority 
of the Party opposed it. Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
formed the National Socialist Party, which in due 
course changed its name back to the old, original S.D.F. 
A confusing history, even in the intricate tangle of 
British Labour organisation. In its new existence the 
S.D.F. has become a convenient haven of refuge for 
many homeless wanderers in the Socialist movement. 
It draws to itself those who do not like either the LLP. 
or the Communist Party, re-creating from both right and 
left mainly on this negative basis. Some of the best 
known industrial leaders—Mr. Will Thorne and Mr. 
Jack Jones among them—are old Hyndmanites, 
still keep to the old faith. These still rule the S.D-. 
combining a radical Social Democratic outlook with al 
intense dislike of all things Russian, hating 
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and demanding a Citizen Army based on general 
military service, speaking still almost exactly the lan- 

they spoke in the eighteen-eighties, when Socialism 
was the newest of new things in this country. The 
sD.F. is small and has little hold on working-class 
opinion. It is all leaders and no rank and file. Its 
obstinate survival in face of changing conditions can 
hardly be explained, save on the score of its convenience 
4s a place of refuge from its larger and more up-to-date 
rivals. It is the good old quiet family hotel of the 
Socialist movement. 

* . * 

Almost unnoticed now, the shipyard lock-out con- 
tinues. This week the Trade Unionists in the Barrow 
district approached Messrs. Vickers and suggested that, 

ding a national settlement, work should be resumed 
locally under the conditions existing before the dispute. 
Messrs. Vickers replied, as employers in other districts 
have replied to the same request, that, as members of 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, they are 
bound to observe its instructions and to negotiate only 
on a national basis. Attempts by the Boilermakers’ 
Society to open up anew the national negotiations have 
failed, the employers merely reiterating their refusal 
to take the men back on any other basis than the 
acceptance of the national agreement signed by the 
other shipyard Unions. This agreement, the boiler- 
makers say, is wholly unsuited to the special conditions 
of their work. For months now the deadlock has been 
complete. The Union, as only one section of its mem- 
bers is involved, can go on financing the dispute by 
drawing levies from the sections which are at work. 
The employers, in a time of slack trade, can hold out 
indefinitely. Clearly, if the dispute is to be fought to a 
finish, in the end the men can be worn down; but it 
may be a long and weary business. Surely a little 
common sense would settle the matter, which is essenti- 
ally one for negotiation, turning as it does on detailed 
working conditions affected by the proposed agreement. 
Yet the Minister of Labour, who alone has, under the 
Industrial Courts Act, the power to bring the parties 
together, still refuses to intervene. 

* * * 


The Salisbury Street area in Bermondsey has been 
notorious for at least a generation, and it is good news 
that the local Borough Council has decided to clear it 
away. As neither the Ministry of Health, which has 
approved the clearance scheme, nor the London County 
Council, is prepared to give financial help, the whole 
burden will fall on the ratepayers of the borough. 
Public meetings held in the town have approved the 
scheme, so that the Council can feel that public support 
is behind it. Unfortunately, bad as Salisbury Street 
is, it is no worse than a good many other slum districts 
in London, which no one shows any present inclination 
to improve. Perhaps the example of Bermondsey 
will stimulate other Councils and persuade them to take 
action even if no outside help is forthcoming. In 
London alone there are at least a hundred notoriously 
unhealthy areas which, by universal admission, ought 
to be cleared away. When the Government suspended 
its housing scheme, a great deal was made of the 
determination to press on all the same with the work 
of clearance. But in most districts nothing at all is 
being done, and the shortage of new houses is being 


quoted as a reason for keeping the slums in being. 
Bermondsey is finding temporary accommodation for 
the displaced tenants in its old workhouse buildings. 
In other cases alternative accommodation could be 
found if the will to effect the clearance were really 
present. 

* . * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Cosgrave has 
renewed his offer of an amnesty, stipulating only that 
the Irregulars shall recognise the right of the Irish 
people to elect, order and change their Government. 
This amounts to no more than an acceptance of rudi- 
mentary democratic principles, but it has provoked 
no response from Mr. de Valera’s side, nor does anyone 
imagine that it will. The Anti-Treatyites are furiously 
indignant that references should be made on Ministerial 
platforms to their campaign of destruction. They 
stand, according to their latest manifesto, for “ peace 
with honour,” only the peace must be on their terms, 
and what they call their honour is to overrule all 
other considerations. Possibly there is not much 
danger that Mr. de Valera and his followers will take 
to their guns again after the elections. For idealists 
with a passion for martyrdom they have shown in 
practice a very active concern to keep whole skins, no 
matter what happened to the Republic. “We did 
not think the Free State would go so far,” one of the 
leaders complained pathetically the other day in an 
endeavour to explain away failure, the assumption being 
that opponents who so far forgot themselves as to hit 
back wilfully vivlated all the rules of the game. In 
the same way, Mr. de Valera, while insisting that 
Free Staters are bound by the result of the election if 
it goes against them, expressly declares that he is 
not so bound. Beaten at the polls, he asserts that 
he is entitled not only to abstain from participation 
in the work of the Dail, but to set up an alternative 
Government in defiance of the majority vote. Unless 
the Irish people are more stupid than their worst 
critics assert, they ought to make short work of this 
preposterous claim. 

* . * 

During their short-lived spell of power Republicans 
dealt their heaviest blows at Labour. Now that they 
are down and out, some of them imagine they may 
rise again by exploiting Labour’s domestic quarrels to 
their own advantage. This is the explanation of the 
scenes at the meeting of the Trades Congress this week 
when delegates were mobbed outside the Mansion House 
by a crowd of excited women. Nominally, the riot 
was a protest against the failure of Congress to secure 
the release of Republican prisoners; really it was an 
attempt to discredit Congress for the benefit of the 
dissentient minority led by Mr. Jim Larkin. It is 
difficult to see what profit this senseless display can 
bring to Mr. Larkin equal to the injury it has inflicted 
upon the prestige of the Labour movement as a whole. 
Nothing could have been better designed to encourage 
employers to develop upon a broader front their cam- 
paign for a sweeping reduction of wages which has 
already paralysed the Free State ports. The Mansion 
House scenes are also bound to react unfavourably upon 
Labour's election plans. As against the seventeen seats 
contested and carried last year, it is proposed to put 
forward fifty candidates on this occasion. Given unity 


‘ 


in the ranks, there is no reason why the majority of 
these candidates should not be returned, more especially 
as it is common knowledge that Labour's handling 
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of affairs in the Dail promises to secure for its repre- 
sentatives not a few of the first preferences of men who 
are nominally supporters of other parties. Workers 
owe it to themselves and their cause to see that their 


movement takes the field with unbroken ranks. 
* * * 


Po.iticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—If rumour has guessed 

A aright in its curiously detailed classification of the different 
Ca inet groups on the Ruhr question—pro-French, pro- 
German, and pro-British—Mr. Baldwin must indeed be in a 
tight place. Yet on a superficial view his position might be 
supposed to be secure enough. I believe it to be true that a 
majority of his colleagues, including such relatively first-class 
brains as Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, support the Prime Minister’s desire to hammer out a 
pro-British or, at any rate, a distinctive policy. Consequently, 
whether measured by numbers or by weight, the Cabinet may 
be said to be sound from the Baldwin point of view, and the 
minority to be at once fractional in bulk and short in quality. 
Its principal figures are understood to be Lord Derby, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Amery, Mr. Bridgeman and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 

* * * 

Unluckily these are the very people who, with one exception 
and some additions, stood by Mr. Baldwin on Mr. Bonar Law’s 
resignation and carried him into the Premiership. I dare say 
they did so for reasons of their own, and not so much because 
they appreciated Mr. Baldwin as because they distrusted Lord 
Curzon. Even so, the position, with its complex of personal 
considerations, is rather awkward, especially as the recalcitrants 
are suspected of carrying the Diehard flag, which they have 
only to unfurl to raise a revolt. Hitherto Mr. Baldwin has been 
fairly successful in a small way in out-manceuvring or out- 
bluffing his domestic tyrants. Whether he has mettle enough 
to bear them down on a vital issue remains to be seen. 

* * * 


For the last ten years or longer every Prime Minister in turn 
has been confronted with, and has shirked, this problem. When 
Mr. Asquith was partly bamboozled, partly blackmailed, into 
setting up the first Coalition he shrank from appealing to the 
House of Commons till the thing was done. In the same way 
he afterwards permitted himself to be squeezed out altogether— 
@ precedent in hole-and-corner non-resistance eventually imi- 
tated by his supplanter. As for Mr. Bonar Law, both before 
and during his Premiership that ex-Diehard’s career was one 
perpetual capitulation to the actual Diehards. Possibly he and 
his predecessors (all past masters in strategy) took what they 
conceived to be the only available course. Yet I have either 
heard or read of an earlier Prime Minister who, when thwarted 
by disobliging colleagues, usually brought them to reason by 
mildly hinting at the ultimate arbitrament of the House of 
Commons. Why not revert to that time-honoured instrument ? 

* * * 

Only a week or two ago both Houses, with certain individual 
exceptions, seemed to be solidly behind the Prime Minister in 
what was understood to be his international policy—a restrained 
yet not too dejected version of the spirited John Bullish tradi- 
tion of his political ancestors. Even yet, I am convinced, 
Mr. Baldwin could have his party with him on those lines, as 
well as public opinion generally. though perhaps less confidently 
than before, since, to be frank, he is felt to have become less 
sure of himself. For instance, during the recent adjournment 
debate he showed and,I am told, expressed annoyance at the 
renewed evidence of an entente between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, presumably from a sense of danger 
in that quarter. Personally I should have thought the danger 
was to be apprehended rather by Mr. Chamberlain, who may 
yet, I regret to learn, receive a hint from his Conservative 
neighbours—such is the unneighbourliness of the age—to shift 
his camp in the autumn to the National Liberal enclave. 

* * * 


I do not gather that the regret expressed in some quarters at 
Mr. McKenna’s now admitted failure to obtain a seat on the 
Treasury bench is shared by his friends. Only by accepting the 
full Conservative creed could he have found the position tolerable, 
and even then, besides himself being everybody’s target, he must 
have remained a source of weakness to the Government. At 
one time, I believe, the convert was expected to swallow every- 
thing, and it is rather straining credulity to suggest that it was 
some belated scruple about Free Trade that stood in the way of 
the experiment. One may at least hope the secret by which 
Europe was to be saved on Mr. McKenna’s accession to the 
Chancellorship will now be revealed to his expectant substitute. 


“SHAMMING DEAD” 


CCASIONALLY wereceive protests from readers 
regarding our comments on the general Anglo. 
French-German situation. Amongst reasop. 

ably well-informed people in this country the minority 
which supports the action of the French Government i 
the Ruhr is certainly very small, but it is not negli- 
gible, and its views deserve consideration and discussion, 
The gist of one such protest which we have received 
this week is contained in the following words: 

I believe that Germany is “shamming dead” and tha 
the occupation of the Ruhr was therefore necessary. It js 
painful to have to read week by week articles devoted to 
helping Germany to evade the payment of Reparations, 
although the wealth of Germany far exceeds that of Great 
Britain. 

This we believe is a fairly typical expression of the 
feeling which a good many people have about the 
Ruhr, and we propose to discuss it. 

The question of whether Germany is or is not 
“‘shamming dead” is one of those questions which 
can never be answered by an absolute negative or an 
absolute affirmative. It is rather like the question 
of whether Great Britain did or did not go into the 
war in order to defend the neutrality of Belgium. 
Undoubtedly, for millions, and perhaps a majority, 
of Englishmen that was the predominant and decisive 
motive, but equally certainly there was a very influ- 
ential body of opinion—which included all the leaders 
of the Opposition and several members of the Govern- 
ment—which desired and intended to fight beside 
France, whether Belgium were invaded or not. Are 
we, therefore, to say that the “defence of Belgium” 
plea was—as the Germans alleged—a mere piece of 
British hypocrisy? We know that it was not. 

Similarly, there may very well be in Germany to-day 
—though not, we think, in high places—a certain 
number of men who believe that Germany can gain 
an economic advantage in the long run by “ shamming 
dead ’’’ now—that is, by exhibiting all the symptoms 
of complete economic collapse. They must be exceed- 
ingly foolish men; but a nation of sixty millions is 
bound to include a considerable number of fools of 
every species. But does their assumed existence justify 
us in asserting that Germany is “ shamming dead,” 
and in acting as if that were a fact ? Speaking broadly, 
we should say that no competent observer who has 
spent even a week in Germany during the past three 
months could possibly believe that the general collapse 
of German finance and German industry is a sham, 
or has even any element of sham in it. It is as con 
vincing and startling a fact as it is possible to meet; 
and we do not think that the French Government 
entertains any doubts about the reality of it. No one 
now, inside Germany, can avert or check the fall of 
the mark, and that alone makes all business practically 
impossible. Every German business man will tel 
you that he would cheerfully give half his fortune to- 
morrow to get a settlement of any kind, which would 
make it possible to stabilise the mark and begin 
building up business again; and one need not be very 
credulous or “‘ pro-German” to accept such assurances. 
For, quite obviously, it would be to Germany’s advan 
tage from every point of view to pay Reparations to 
the very limit of her capacity, provided only that she 
can secure some settled basis upon which her credit 
can be reconstructed. The desire of German business 
men to pay and pay as quickly as they can is a matter 

of mere self-interest. To talk, to-day, of Germany 
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“shamming dead” is—if our correspondent will forgive 
ys—to talk sheer nonsense. 

But even if it were true that the present collapse of 
Germany is a deliberate act, how can the invasion 
and paralysis of the Ruhr help us, or France, or any- 
body ? If a man swallows arsenic in order to defeat 
the demands of his creditors, it is useless for his creditors 
to beat him with a thick stick. In other words, 
as we have often pointed out in these columns, it will 
never be possible to bring any really strong pressure 
to bear upon Germany until she has been allowed to get 
into a position in which she has something to lose. 
At present she has nothing to lose by resistance in the 
Ruhr and nothing to gain by surrender. Of the two, 
resistance would appear to be the safer policy, and if 
we were Germans we should certainly support it. 
Therein lies the whole fallacy of the present policy of 
France; she demands a surrender without offering 
any inducement whatever for surrender. If Dr. Cuno 
were to offer an immediate capitulation, is there any 
reason to suppose that a single German, worker or 
capitalist, would be better off in any respect in 
September than he is in this August? None that we 
know of. In the Ruhr itself there would certainly be 
anarchy. What, then, is the use and purpose of the 
invasion of the Ruhr? We have said that the 
French policy is a policy of mere sabotage and revenge ; 
and we have said that because we are quite unable to 
disern any single practical advantage which France 
ean expect to gain from it. 

Our correspondent suggests that the articles which 
appear in these columns “help Germany to evade the 
payment of Reparations.’” We can only say that our 
object is exactly the opposite of that. Our attitude 
on this question has always, we hope, been quite 
definite and clear. We believe that Germany ought 
to pay and can pay; and we are inclined to put the 
figure of what she can really pay a good deal higher 
than it is usually put nowadays. We do not, of course, 
accept our correspondent’s statement that the wealth 
of post-war Germany (deprived of Upper Silesia and 
Lorraine) ‘‘ far exceeds that of Great Britain.’”’ That 
is very far from the truth, in whatever way wealth may 
be measured. Still Germany is certainly rich enough, 
potentially, to pay very large Reparations, and as she 
has no internal debt there is no reason why she should 
not be obliged to pay. But the emphasis must be 
placed on the word “ potentially.” As things stand 
Germany is literally and completely incapable of paying 
anything at all—owing mainly to the French invasion 
of the Ruhr. We happen to believe that the present 
German Government is absolutely honest in its desire 
to pay as much as it can, and we have good grounds 
for that belief; but, after all, whether it be honest or 
dishonest matters very little from the practical point 
of view, for it is quite certain that for the present it 
can pay nothing. German trade and industry must 
be allowed to recover or there will be no Reparations for 
anybody. That is surely a self-evident fact. It is 
evident, at any rate, to French politicians, who, what- 
ever they may say in public, do not in private pretend 
that they expect to get Reparations out of the Ruhr. 


On one single point we agree with the French view. 
We do not see that there is very much use in having a 
hew enquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay. For 
her capacity to pay is not a definite and ascertainable 
fact; it is a highly variable quantity which depends 
very largely on the policy adopted towards her by the 

es. Her capacity is very different in 1923 from 


what it was in 1922, and will be different again in 1924. 
What is necessary is the fixing of a total sum—in the 
neighbourhood probably of £2,500,000,000—followed 
by the appointment of an international commission to 
supervise the finances of Germany and report periodi- 
cally, not on her total capacity to pay, but as to the 
amounts that she can be expected to pay in the year 
then current. The objection of the French to basing 
their claims on any estimate, however “ expert,” of 
Germany’s present productive capacity seems to us a 
perfectly valid one—provided they on their part admit 
that as only one amongst many creditors they have no 
right to waste the assets of the common debtor, as they 
are wasting them in the Ruhr. 

From a prosperous Germany it would be easy to 
extract money, for it would be easy to make it worth 
her while to pay it. But from a ruined Germany— 
whether she be ruined by her own will or by French 
action—it will be impossible to extract anything. The 
root of the whole problem lies in the question of how 
far it is good sense or good business—leaving morals 
altogether out of it—to kick a man when he is on the 
ground. He may get up or he may lie there till all his 
bones are broken; but if he lies there it matters very 
little whether he does so out of sheer obstinacy or from 
real inability to rise. In either case, new measures 
are called for, unless it is actually our desire to kick 
him to death. This “shamming dead’ theory has 
therefore no practical value, whether it be true or false. 
At the present moment Germany either cannot or will 
not pay. We are sure ourselves that she cannot ; but 
even if we thought the opposite we should still advocate 
the policy which we have always advocated—the policy 
of doing everything that is possible to increase Ger- 
many’s immediate and future productive capacity. 
That is a perfectly obvious “ British interest ’’—so 
obvious that even men like Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Curzon cannot overlook it. The Ruhr adventure has 
been an unqualified failure. Why discuss whether 
it was right or wrong, justified or unjustified ? The 
point is that it has failed and was always bound to fail. 
It may be that there are some nations which can be 
reduced to submission and at the same time stimulated 
into great activity by kicks—but quite evidently the 
German nation is not one of them. We are “ anti- 
French’’ and “ pro-German”’ in this matter, because 
it seems to us that M. Poincaré’s policy is futile and 
dangerous and profoundly stupid. 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

r | “HE history of the American Presidency shows that a 

high percentage of danger is attached to the office, 

The amiable and simple-hearted man who died a 
week ago, after an illness so curiously discordant with the 
bulletins, was the sixth in a line of only twenty-nine Presi- 
dents to die while in office—three of them by violence. 
And to those six should be added the only two who, in the 
sixty years since the Civil War, have possessed a high degree 
of intellectual distinction. No one can trace the later life 
of Theodore Roosevelt without realising that his untimely 
end was directly connected with the frustration following 
his seven years of power; while the fate of Woodrow 
Wilson is, by common consent, a tragedy of authority and 
failure. Mr. Harding’s death is, of course, an event of 
a different order. It does not create or precipitate a crisis. 
It is the passing, in circumstances somewhat unusually 
pathetic, of a man obviously born for moderate success and 
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the filling of a modest role, upon whom had been thrust 
the weight of a responsibility which he cannot have been 
glad to assume. He accepted it, however, with gravity and 
conscientiousness. And amid conditions out of which 
only a man of governing genius and of the rarest personal 
gifts could have won success he did his best. 

As a Presidential personality, Warren Harding was a 
creation of the Press. In June, 1920, when, after a skilful 
piece of manipulation, the nominating Convention named 
him as Republican candidate, he was unknown to the 
American public outside his own region. The professional 
politicians knew him as a man with a useful record and a 
“line of talk,” old-fashioned in a startling sense, which 
could when needed be turned on for a “ keynote ” speech. 
Although a Senator from Ohio, he was not the choice of 
his own State delegation. As Mr. George Harvey, the 
Ambassador, has recorded, when it became evident that 
neither of the favourite Republicans could be nominated, 
the little company of bosses who decided that Senator 
Harding should be the next President, had first to convert 
the Ohio delegates. Mr. Harvey’s own story of this remark- 
able affair is a document that will have its place in the 
history of the Presidency. The three men who had taken 
precedence as the balloting began were all alike seen to be 
impossible. General Leonard Wood, on whose behalf a 
vast organised effort had been carried through, was con- 
demned as a militarist by the women voters and the West. 
Governor Lowden’s chance disappeared in a moment 
when it was discovered that two of his pledged delegates 
had been paid. Senator Hiram Johnson from California 
was objectionable for many reasons. No acceptable 
candidate was in sight. A week had gone by; the 
heat was insufferable; it was imperative to achieve a 
nomination or the Convention would break up. The most 
influential Republican bosses were convened in private by 
Mr. George Harvey. The possible candidates were rigor- 
ously run through a sieve, and Senator Harding alone 
survived. “ In all American fundamentals he is spotless,” 
wrote Mr. Harvey. This was not the positive reeommenda- 
tion it seemed, for such fundamentals are negative. The 
future ambassador added that Mr. Harding was nominated 
*“* because there was nothing against him, and because the 
delegates wanted to go home.”” The choice was made and 
received without enthusiasm ; but those who were respon- 
sible for it were delighted to find that Mr. Harding possessed 
personal qualities which lent themselves appropriately to 
the purposes of the campaign of publicity that jwas imme- 
diately entered upon. He was a good fellow, built on gener- 
ous lines, who had merely to be shown on the front porch 
of his house in Marion, Ohio, to be recognised by his fellow 
countrymen as a sound average American, totally unlike 
Woodrow Wilson. As a matter of fact, however, the 
terrific Republican triumph of the 1920 election had little 
to do with the personality of the candidate. His seven 
millions majority was merely a register of the multiple 
repudiation of Wilson and the Democratic régime. 

The event, however, showed that President Harding and 
his backers had mistaken the signs. They read the popular 
vote as an affirmation of Old Republicanism and conser- 
vative nationalism. It certainly was not that. At the 
Congressional elections two years later the great Republican 
majority was swept away and the Harding Administration 
was given a rebuff which, as a political judgment, was far 
more significant than the victory of 1920. There was 
nothing mysterious in this reversal. In home affairs the 
Administration had been inactive, except where, as in the 
matter of the tariff or of labour disputes, it had 
been timid or romantic. And in connection with the 
international problem, Mr. Harding was in extreme diffi- 
culties. He believed that the American people had given 
judgment against the League of Nations; and yet, while 
announcing that the League itself was dead, he had given 
vague pledges as to some undefined “ association of nations ” 
jnto which he would be ready to lead the United States. 
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Towards any such programme, however, he could not make 
any movement. He was forbidden to do so by the Die. 
hards of his own party; and at the end of his second year 
he found it necessary to say that America would not enter 
the League of Nations, or any league, by any door whatever, 
At the same time he was, during the last four months of his 
life, doing as much as his masters would allow him in favoy 
of American membership of the World Court of Internationa] 
Justice. This was the one positive piece of evidence that 
Europe had of Mr. Harding’s having ceased to be ap 
isolationist—if we except the generous language which he, 
without exception, used when referring to the debt settle. 
ment with Britain. The actual achievements of his 
administration may thus be summed up: the Washington 
Conference on the limitation of armaments ; a Tariff Act that 
is certain of being revised by the next Administration ; the 
beginnings of a federal budget system—necessary and long 
overdue ; the war debt settlement; and the beginning of 
a positively friendly policy towards Mexico, which we 
may put down, not to any special vision or resolution on the 
part of Mr. Harding, but to the gradual realisation by the 
great interests that any other than a friendly relation with 
the Mexican Government would be mere folly. 

Mr. Calvin Coolidge brings to the Presidency an experience 
and mental habit that make a sharp contrast to those of 
his predecessor. It is important to keep in mind that but 
for a single local affair of four years ago the name of Calvin 
Coolidge would have remained unknown to the American 
people. Nor would it have interested the political bosses 
outside the State of Massachusetts. The event in question 
was a strike of the Boston police. As a plain strike of s 
body of public servants, it was sufficiently affrighting to the 
conservative American public. But when it was understood 
that the Boston police were standing upon the dual right 
to organise themselves and to affiliate with the Federation 
of Labour, the same public saw red revolution approaching, 
The facts of the strike and its suppression do not agree 
as presented by the Coolidge party and by their opponents ; 
but that controversy has no interest for us. What is inter- 
esting is the character of the national tribute paid to Mr. 
Coolidge for his share in the business. He was literally 
overwhelmed with praise because, in what was described 
as a conspiracy against the public safety, he had—without 
thought or discrimination—used the iron hand. The police, 
in his view, had no right to strike in any circumstances. 
Their grievances were irrelevant. They could not be per 
mitted to organise. The men were dismissed sans phrase, 
and the question of their reinstatement was ruled out. 
For this display of the art of governing, at a time when the 
American people were subject to the strangest fears, Calvin 
Coolidge was acclaimed as the hope of the Republican 
Party and the Republic. It is to this event, and this 
alone, that he owes his present position in the world. The 
fact seems to us of noteworthy significance. The national 
election of last year, with its unmistakable evidence of the 
country’s return to a progressive mood, drove the Repub 
lican managers to the anxious consideration of means for 
capturing the progressive elements. With this mood Mr. 
Coolidge can hardly be in sympathy. He is an old-time [ 
New Englander, of intense legalistic character. His mind 
has been shaped by influences even further away from the 
movement of the modern world than those which surrounded 
Mr. Harding, while his direct political experience has bee 
bounded by the events and interests of a small community § 











near the Atlantic coast. As regards internal affairs 
President Coolidge is a conservative Republican, attached 
to a society which is out of touch with the America no¥ 
rapidly developing. He has been closely identified with 
the great industrial and financial corporations of New 
England. Hence the probability would seem to be thal 
he has little or no understanding of the forces that at 
tending to the creation of a powerful Western Progressivis® 
destined, as it seems, to make an end of the historic Republ- 
can Party. What Mr. Taft almost brought about in 1912 
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may, therefore, well be the appointed réle of Mr. Coolidge 
in 1924. As regards the international outlook, his position 
does not appear to admit of serious doubt. Although he 
js, we believe, formally uncommitted, Mr. Coolidge is 
almost certainly in full sympathy with Senator Lodge and 
the other New England representatives who made it 
impossible for the United States to accept the Covenant of 
the League and later frustrated President Harding’s move 
in the direction of the World Court. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the changed 
situation in Washington is that presented by the complete 
contrast between the new President and his predecessor. 
To Mr. Harding an indeterminate policy was in no real 
sense uncongenial, for his mind was indefinite. President 
Coolidge is anything but that. He makes the impression 
of a direct and positive intelligence, working in a restricted 
field of experience. We may accordingly anticipate that 
in domestic affairs his straight conservatism will have 
pretty full play, with results which, as we have suggested, 
may be important and not slow in coming. As for the 
chances of his being able to give a new direction or tone 
to American policy towards Europe, we cherish no expecta- 
tions. There would appear to be no possibility that any 
international initiative can come from Washington in the 
eighteen months that must pass before the coming of a 
new Administration. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC 


HE four great railway combines have this week slightly 
reduced their freight charges for many classes of 
goods. The traders, and especially the wholesale 
dealers, will doubtless benefit by these reductions; but it 
is said that the sums involved are too small to be passed on 
to the consumer by any lowering of the prices charged for 
the commodities themselves. Indeed, the traders may 
benefit more by a small than by a larger reduction ; for the 
latter might compel them to pass the benefit on to the 
consumer. Save at times of highly elastic demand, the 
charge in costs most appreciated by the dealer is that which 
is large enough to affect his trading margin without being 
large enough to affect the retail price of what he sells. 

The whole position in respect of railway charges is well 
worthy of public consideration. The consolidation of 
resources under the Railways Act of 1921 has now been 
completed, and four great combines, working in very close 
common association, have taken the place of the numerous 
local, overlapping and competing companies. The declared 
object of this change was to reduce operating costs and 
charges, and at the same time to increase the efficiency of 
the railways as carriers both of goods and of passengers. 
Continental administration and the elimination of over- 
lapping, it was promised, would bring the public and the 
traders better service at a cheaper rate. It is too soon yet 
to judge by results whether these predictions are being 
Justified, but it is certainly not too soon to scrutinise very 
a the nature of the arrangements which have been 

ade. 

The four combines, profiting by the experience of unified 
working during the period of State control, now present 
more than ever before a united front to the outside world. 
One important element in the cost of their service—the 
Wages and salaries of railway employees—is no longer left 
to be settled separately for each company by a private 
argain. Save in the unfortunate case of the railway shop- 
roa now under negotiation, railway wages and conditions 
P —— on a uniform basis for all the combines, with an 
a In case of difference to the Wages Board established 
oo, = ng Act. There is, of course, still room for 
staffing oy reed costs resulting from variations in 
all the — efficiency ; but, broadly speaking, 
respect of th. abe een placed on a common basis in 

which they must necessarily incur. 


As with costs, so with charges. All railway charges 
come, in the last resort, under tie scrutiny of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, also a statutory body created under the 
Railways Act. Apart from the special panels of assessors 
who may be called upon in particular cases, this tribunal 
consists of three persons—a lawyer chairman, a railway 
representative, and a representative of business interests. 
The assumption is that the chairman will hold the scales 
fairly between the rival claims of the railways and the 
traders. In fact, what seems to be happening is that 
railway rates are adjusted by private bargains between the 
combines acting as a group and the Federation of British 
Industries, acting on behalf of the industrialists, or in 
special cases between the combines and some particular 
group of railway users, such as the Mining Association or 
the National Farmers’ Union. If these fail to agree, there 
remains the appeal to the Tribunal ; but the tendency seems 
to be for rates to be adjusted by mutual agreement. 

The Railways Act of 1921 was passed as the Government’s 
alternative to railway nationalisation. It was seen that 
the railways could not be permitted to slip back into their 
pre-war condition, and that some form of control, as well as 
co-ordination, was needed. What has actually occurred 
is that the absolute control of the railway shareholders over 
the enterprises has been removed, and that they have been 
made to share control with the representatives of business 
interests. It has been recognised that the railways cannot 
be allowed to be a law unto themselves; but the public, 
instead of assuming control over them itself or through 
its representatives, has handed them over to the joint 
control of their own shareholders and the business interests 
of the country. 

There are at least two ways in which this is a matter of 
vital concern to the general public. In the first place, can 
it be taken as a matter of course that what the railway and 
trading interests mutually agree upon will be what is best 
for the community as a whole? It is generally assumed, 
and it is true up to a point, that other industries have an 
interest in low railway charges, and that, if adequate steps 
are taken to prevent rebates and other forms of discrimina- 
tion, the standpoint of the industrial railway users coincides 
with the public interest. But we have seen, in relation to 
this week’s change of rates, that this need not always be so, 
and there is, besides, the possibility of bargains between the 
railways and the industrialists to the public disadvantage. 
This appears more clearly in relation to the second point. 
The industrial and commercial railway users are in all 
important cases strongly organised for mutual protection 
and the furtherance of their common interests. They have 
ready to hand, both directly and through their parliamen- 
tary power, with which they can defeat or at least imperil 
any Railway Bill, the means of exerting immense pressure 
upon the railway combines. The travelling public alone 
of the great classes of railway users has no such organisation 
at its disposal. It will be said, perhaps, that Parliament is 
its appointed guardian ; but Parliament is apt to be over- 
occupied with other matters and has, by implication, 
washed its hands of the whole affair and handed it over to 
the Railway Rates Tribunal. There is grave reason to 
fear that, in the battle of conflicting interests to which the 
railways have been committed by the Railways Act, the 
last interest to be considered will be that of the passenger. 
The Act is clearly based on treating the railways primarily 
as a means of goods transport, and only secondarily as a 
passenger service. We do not claim primacy for the 
passenger, but we do certainly claim equality of treatment 
and consideration. 

Apart from the traders and the travelling public, the 
great interest concerned in the operation of the railways is 
the labour interest. The railwaymen have their three 
powerful Trade Unions, headed by the N.U.R., to look after 
their interests. The Railways Act has provided means 
for the settlement of Labour questions, and, until lately, 
exactly the same tendency has been at work as in the case 
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of the Rates Tribunal. The railwaymen and the combines 
have preferred to settle their problems by direct negotiation 
in preference to sending them for arbitration to the Central 
Wages Board. In this case, however, the direct method 
has broken down, and the Wages Board has now before it 
claims from the combines for big changes in the agreements 
drawn up after the war and incorporated by reference in 
the Act of 1921. It is not so easy for the railwaymen and 
the combines as for the combines and the traders to adjust 
their differences by agreement. The cross is wider, and 
the position is made the more difficult because outside 
industries, in pressing for lower rail charges, explicitly urge 
the combines to bring down wages and earnings as the 
way of effecting the necessary economies. In the case of 
wages and conditions, however, the public on the whole has 
the last word; for the Wages Board is a more genuinely 
public tribunal, more widely representative and working 
with more effective publicity than the Rates Tribunal. 

In determining both rates and earnings, a vital factor is, 
of course, the margin of profit which the railway companies 
aim at reserving for themselves. We have pointed out on 
previous occasions the growing tendency of recent years 
for the owner of capital to endeavour to transfer the risks 
of industry to other shoulders and to claim a high minimum 
rate of dividend on his investment as a right. This was, 
of course, characteristic of the war period, and systems of 
State control were generally based on this principle. It 
has outlasted State control, and become a characteristic 
feature of post-war capitalist enterprise. In the particular 
case of the railways, there is practically a guarantee, on 
an exceptionally favourable basis, of dividends to the 
stockholder. The Rates Tribunal is explicitly directed, 
indeed, to see that the major part of actual savings due 
to decreased costs and greater efficiency consequent on 
unification are passed on to the railway users in lower rates ; 
but it is directed also to allow charges to be fixed on a basis 
which will ensure to the owners of railway capital an 
excellent return on their investment—certainly a much 
higher return than any who have held their stock for an 
appreciable time ever expected to secure. 

It is a notorious fact that, over a long period of time, 
an immense amount of “ water” and other unproductive 
“‘ capital’ has made its appearance among the liabilities 
of the railway companies. The Labour Research Depart- 
ment, in the very useful little study of railway capitalism 
which it has just issued,* estimates the total amount of 
unproductive capital nominally employed in the railway 
service in 1918 at over £480,000,000, and, even if this esti- 
mate is too high, it is not seriously misleading. The recent 
amalgamations have resulted in a substantial writing 
down of nominal values in some cases, but not to any fall 
in the total burden of interest based originally on this 
process of “ watering” the capital which the railway 
users have to bear. Thus. if 1913 is compared with 1923, 
the nominal capital of the four combines has fallen by 
more than £100,000,000; but the total interest charges 
have risen by more than £2,500,000. The railway share- 
holder has got a greatly increased security; and he has 
got also an increased money income, even in comparison 
with 1918, which was the most prosperous year in modern 
railway history. Add to this the fact that the publicly 
disclosed reserves of the railway companies have risen from 
£29,000,000 in 1918 to £145,000,000 in 1922, and that there 
is more money over and above this to come from the 
Government on account of war-time ‘“ wear and tear,” 
and you have a picture, most pleasant to the railway 
shareholders, of the bed of roses upon which railway 
capitalism has fallen. 

The speeches of railway chairmen and the quoted prices 
of railway shares tell the same story as the balance sheets. 
The combines have pocketed £60,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money in compensation for their sufferings under control : 
Prepared by the Labour 
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* Labour and Capital on the Railways. 
Research Department. 


they have secured under the Railways Act what amounts 
to a guarantee of increasing dividends in the future; and 
they have built up huge reserve funds against any un. 
foreseen accident. They are being pressed, indeed, to 
spend some of their hoard in improving services and 
expediting electrification; but they seem in no haste to 
proceed, though they have it in their hands both to relieve 
the present pressure of unemployment and to facilitate 
trade recovery by improving their service. They are 
more congenially employed in endeavouring to rescind the 
concessions granted to the railway workers in 1919 and 
1920, by undermining the eight-hour day, reducing pay 
and allowances all round, imposing heavier duties for less 
reward. They seem in fact to have been visited by the 
miser’s affliction, which bids them gloat over their hoarded 
gold while they grudge every penny laid out in ordinary 
household expenses. The only pressure applied to them 
from outside the industry is that of the great commercial 
railway users, and these seem more intent on getting railway 
wages down to the lowest levels prevailing in their own 
industries than in pressing for real improvement or revealing 
to the public the truly extraordinary benefits which have 
been conferred on the railway shareholders in its name. 

This whole situation is important beyond its immediate 
effects. It should give us to think seriously whether the 
Government’s “alternative to nationalisation,” as em- 
bodied in the Railways Act, is really a means of safe- 
guarding the public interest, or rather of giving to particular 
groups of investors a guaranteed income under the powerful 
protection of the State. That, on a first analysis at least, 
is what the new British railway system seems in effect to 
be. It will want watching with a vigilant eye to the public 
interest. 


SEASIDE 


AVES of butterflies seem to rise from the sands 

V V and to pour tremulously over the sand-hills. 

It is impossible to tell where they come from. 
They might be born of the sand, or the sea, or the sun 
for all the eye can tell. Never before have I seen white 
butterflies, foe of cabbages and of gardeners, in such 
numbers. They flow inwards like a tide. They stagger 
over the hills like armed men. I do not know how long 
this goes on, for, ten minutes after I have begun to notice 
it, lunch is ready at the hotel, and I have not the courage 
to be late for lunch. The sand-hills, however, are never 
free from butterflies. Brown, white, and dappled red, 
they wander all day among these barren heights and 
hollows, like creatures of the first world that rose and 
became dry above the waters. Bees, too, are here, black 
and red, getting a living among the blue flowers of the 
sea-holly, and the great drifts of sand are marked with 
the footprints of birds and rabbits and creatures as small 
as mice. How grasses find a place in which to root them- 
selves, as the yellow hawkweed, or the dove’s-foot 
geranium, in so vast and parched a soil is a mystery ; but 
the life of the land begins this early at the edge of the sea, 
and there are banks of rest-harrow and of heartsease and 
fields of evening primroses—a thousand lamps at a time 
towards twilight—within a stone’s throw of the sea. A 
lark rises and sings—a song that seems different from 
that of the English lark—as one sits on the crest of a dune 
and looks out over the waste of the sea or back over the 
waste of the sandhills and breathes the peaceful air of 
these butterfly days. 

Down below on the plage hundreds of tents have 
descended on the sands like a horde of striped butterflies. 
Men, women and children move among them like pretty 
insects. They wear red and green and white and yellow, 
and, for a mile or more, they are all exquisitely busy 
doing nothing. The most industrious of them are flying 
kites like Jarge yellow and black birds. Little boys are 
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doing this as a pastime. Elderly men are doing it with 
more intensity as a pursuit. They let out the cord 
ingerly from the reel, and, if the kite does not soar 
heavenward, they tug against it and restore it to grace. 
Even on a holiday one remains a moralist and notes that 
neither kite nor man can rise high save by opposition. 
The little boy’s kite that is left to its own devices on a 
loose string dives to the ground. It is the kite of the 
strong man, engaged with him in a perpetual tug-of-war, 
that hangs in the air half-way to the sun, an afternoon’s 
miracle. The kite-flyer, however, is solitary in his pleasures, 
He may have a companion, but his companion is only a 
spectator, not a fellow-player. Even if he flies his kite 
in competition with a rival, he has no need of a rival. 
He is perfectly happy to be alone and looking up at the 
sky and the bird that he has sent soaring almost out of 
sight and whose very wings quiver like those of a hovering 
hawk. The more sociable mortals on the strand are 
playing with balls of one size or another. They are playing 
tennis without a tennis court, cricket without a cricket 
ground, croquet without a croquet lawn, football without 
a football field, golf without golf links, rounders—every 
ball game that you have heard of. They play idly in the 
costumes of idlers. They do not care whether they hit or 
miss. The ball is a mere excuse for doing nothing rest- 
lessly. Few men and women, and fewer boys and girls, 
are content to remain still. They must move like the 
butterflies. They must circulate like the bees. Thus I 
think there is very little danger in the heresies of those 
philosophers who have praised indolence. It is not 
possible for any man but a philosopher to be indolent and 
to be happy. And the philosopher’s is a mere indolence 
of body that permits a livelier circulation of the fancy. 
All these striped tents are not the wigwams of indolence 
but an encampment of new activities. Even doctors tell 
us that the chief danger of holidays is, not that we may 
do too little during them, but that we may do too much. 
I myself have, alas, no bat, but I have a walking stick, 
and, with a red india-rubber ball and with two children’s 
spades for a wicket, a game of cricket can be extemporised 
as satisfactorily as though one were playing against York- 
shire. Not that I ever dare to play such a game on the 
open sands. But, in the secret places of the hills, with 
no one but the angels looking, have I not struck like Mead 
or Woolley ? I doubt, indeed, whether, if Mead or Woolley 
had to play cricket with a soft ball and a walking stick, 
they would not find their averages considerably lowered. 
I am sure, however, they would rather play cricket with 
a walking stick and a soft ball than not play it at all. 
Almost any game with almost any ball is a good game. 
The ball is the symbol of perfection, and man is never 
so carefree as when in pursuit of it. He masters it as he 
would master this globe of waters. He strikes it and he 
is playing with a star. He cannot play marbles without 
repeating in little the pattern of this universe of spheres. 
It is possible that a mystic might even make something 
out of the little rolling ball in the casino. 


Not that there are not other noble games besides ball- 
games being played on the plage. Who could be more 
excited than the young shrimpers pushing their nets 
along the bottoms of the pools? It is remarkable what a 
difference there is between shrimping as a game and 
shrimping for a living. What more melancholy figures 
‘ver invaded the sea than the women dressed in black 
and with black shawls over their heads, who wade up 
to their waists at low tide, pushing their great nets before 
them, their heads bobbing up and down, like the heads 
of tired horses, at every step? They march like a silent 
Procession of mourners. They are bowed like labourers 
in the fields, If they catch a shrimp, they do not pause 
and call to each other with excited cries. Even a large 
crab brings no shout to their lips or light of triumph to 
their eyes. On and on they move, backwards and for- 


wards, silent sisters of the waters, scouring the floors of 






the sea for creatures that will not fetch a penny a dozen. 
Yet children will do all this for pleasure, and ashrimp remains 
to them a wonder of ocean. It is, I suppose, the money 
taint that destroys the pleasures of shrimping, fishing, 
digging, and all those amusements of childhood that are 
afterwards turned into a trade. On the sands a thousand 
gallant diggers are at work with no thought of money. 
They build castles and fortified towns, dig wells and 
channels. They labour with spade and bucket, and no 
child needs to “ ca’ canny.” Here and there even an 
elderly father joins in the task. One man, fat of face, 
fluent of moustache, and with the grey of fifty in his hair, 
is turning out pies from a bucket for the amusement of 
a child just learning to walk. He holds out a pie on a 
spade with the air of a waiter setting the riches of a 
restaurant before a guest. ‘“‘ Alors, monsieur, vous étes 
servis,” he says, bowing to the child, “‘ — avee du frangi- 
pan.” The child totters a yard forward and with one 
slap sweeps the pie into ruin. He laughs and looks up 
at his father for commendation. The father sparkles with 
pride over such a deed of such a prodigy, and sets to work 
filling the bucket with another delicacy doomed to the 
same fate. Happy is the father whose child finds his 
attempts to amuse it amusing! Further along the sands 
another grey-haired father is less fortunate. Poor man, 
he is evidently longing for a little exercise, and his infant 
will not advance above a yard in five minutes. Every 
time it sees a shell it pauses, stoops down, balancing itself 
carefully, and picks it up, and then, balancing itself care- 
fully again, utters an inarticulate grunt and holds the 
shell out for his admiration. He had probably been 
admiring shells for hours when I passed him, for he looked 
very much exhausted. He had even begun to try to 
distract the child’s attention from the shells by dancing 
round it in his bare feet and making faces. He was an 
odd and pathetic figure, as his wildest fandangoes and 
most tortured grimaces failed to win from the child even 
the benevolence of a momentary stare. It evidently 
regarded all this leaping and leering as none of its business, 
and balanced itself over another shell with admirable 
gravity. Two, I think, is the serious age. At this age 
it is a rare child that is not company too sober for a parent 
in whom age has run to skittishness. : 

All day long, amid all these parents, babies, diggers, 
kite-flyers, and players at ball, a constant stream of human 
beings flows across the sand, some in bathing costumes, 
some carefully hidden in wraps and towels till they reach 
the edge of the sea. One lady motors down to the front 
in a bathing costume and trips across the sand under a 
seven-coloured parasol, with a maid and a can of water 
waiting to wash the sand off when she returns out of the 
sea to the bathing box. Along the edge of the sea sauveteurs 
either stand or walk slowly up and down, a red tassel at 
the top of their blue tam-o’-shanters, their white trousers 
rolled up to the knee, a life-line rolled up and hanging 
near their waist, and a long straight trumpet in the hands 
of each. The bathers congregate in groups in the shallow 
water. If one of them ventures out a little further than 
the rest, a trumpet springs to a sauveteur’s lips, and such 
a tooting begins that even a drowned man could hardly 
help looking round to see what is the matter. There are 
apparently all sorts of dangers here—holes, channels, 
and undertow; and the sauveteurs keep up a blare of 
music, especially on a day of wind and waves, that chills 
an ordinary bather’s marrow. Even little boys on sand- 
castles are not allowed on such a day to remain on their 
castles till they have been washed down by the tide. Long 


before this two sauveteurs are blowing their hardest and 
gesticulating to the boys to come back to safety. Were 
they members of Captain Ahab’s crew, looking out, 
harpoon in hand, for Moby Dick to rise out of the waters, 
they could not scrutinise the sea with more desperate 
anxiety. They are sterner than schoolmasters even with 
the oldest of us. They terrify us with their gestures and 
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deafen us with their trumpets, so that all that some of us 
can do is to stand in a foot and a-half of water and stare 
at them spellbound. I do not know if there is any penalty 
for disobedience except getting drowned, but here no 
man—not even if he be lawless as an Englishman—dare 
disobey. There are those who would despise bathing 
under such a tutelage of trumpeters. But I find that it 
suits me exactly. There is something very comfortable 
about sitting down in two feet of water. It is warmer 
than the water further out, and it is a great deal safer. 
After all, the chief virtue of a bathe is that it makes one 
wet, and this fortunately can be achieved without attempt- 
ing to swim the Channel. I am not one of those who 
cannot enjoy the feeling of salt water without knowing 
that, if I sink, I shall go down thirty or forty feet. To 
roll about in the breaking waves, like a jelly-fish after a 
storm, is, believe me, no mean pleasure. Never willingly 
shall I cause a bead of anxious perspiration to break out 
on a sauveteur’s brow. I am content to wallow in the 
shallows of these sunny waters under the kites and the 
blue sky. Thus can I loll in the ocean as lazily as on the 
sandhills, and not even the blasts of trumpets, addressed 
to wilder and more daring spirits, can perturb me out 
of my peace. Y. ¥. 


A GERMAN DIARY 
N British traveller in Germany can long avoid 


the feeling that he is an object of attraction. 

The conviction would be a flattering one, if he 
could conceive it to be due either to his personality or his 
birth. But this is far from the case. The Englishman is 
loved not for what he is, but for something he is thought 
to possess. In a society where everything is quickly 
variable, and money the most variable of all, the man 
who stands on such a solidity as the pound sterling seems 
indeed to have built his house upon a rock. If only he 
can be induced to part with such an emblem of eternity ! 
He may “ sit on it and bend it,” like Fafner on the Rhine- 
gold, but the siege is unending. As soon as its presence 
is even suspected the hunt is up. Perfect strangers accost 
him in the streets for it. Should he fall ill, the doctors 
of a town will combine to seek payment in it. An entrance 
to a German watering-place involves certain formalities, 
including the rendering of “ cure-taxes”’ and a visit to 
the local police-station. To these I duly submitted. The 
next morning I received a second visit for the inspection 
of my passport. The inspection struck me as casual, 
until its object appeared. Would the Englishman of his 
kindness accept change for a pound sterling, to enable 
a relative to pay a long-deferred visit to our fortunate 
shores? Or, failing that, could he oblige with a shilling? 
Hardly had the door closed on this ingenious mendi- 
cant than it opened to a third inspector of passports, 
whose designs on the pound sterling, if he had any, my 
face of fury cut short. Had they materialised, my only 
resource must have been to present myself in the costume 
of Adam, and the visible assurance that I hadn’t a pound 
sterling upon me. 

* * 

That behind these trifles, and a score of such incidents, 
lies a serious deterioration of character and habit, corre- 
sponding to the moral laxity in England which grew as 
the war pressure increased, but graver because more 
prolonged, few foreign observers (and no German ones) 
can doubt. The tragedy of the German people is that 
the pressure has come on them in an hour when the call 
on their patience and their sense of public duty can only 
find adequate response in a nation strung to the highest 
pitch of devotion. How attain this when men’s and 
women’s lives are eaten up with mean individual cares ? 
One is always sensible of a certain want of “ go” in the 
Germans. Even to the serious Englishman they seem a 


rather unsmiling people. Heaven knows they have nothing 
to smile at; nevertheless, a little French resilience, g 
touch of English recklessness, might, one thinks, do them 
good in such times as these. But where are they to get 
the rebound? The fall in the mark has simply mowed 
down entire classes, as summer rain flattens a field of 
ripening corn. The result has been to put some members 
of nearly every middle-class family (the older or the less 
adaptive members) out of action. Take an example 
among scores of thousands. A lady of my acquaintance 
is the daughter of a local judge of high repute. In a long 
lifetime he had scraped together a little fortune of 100,000 
marks (say, £5,000 in pre-war values). At this moment 
it will just buy his widow a pound of margarine. Next 
week it may be good for a loaf of bread. 
x * * 


Therefore the struggle in Germany is to maintain the 
cherished family life intact. The workmen are safe, 
The physically strong, the ingenious and the resourceful 
are just safe. But only by the barest margin. Meat once 
a week and no more is the rule of the professional classes, 
and only by such economies can the old people and the 
children be kept alive. As for the intellectual life, it 
suffers a corresponding decline. Books are too dear; 
even the terms of the lending libraries are far beyond 
the means of the average household. Said my friend to 
me: “* We used to talk French and English, and interest 
ourselves in new books and the movement of things. 
Now our talk is merely of money and servants’ wages.” 
Even the newspapers are read far less for the political 
news than as the chronicle of the prices of stocks and the 
headlong caprice of the exchange. Why not? There is 
the daily writing on the wall, the sum which every German 
man and woman must do in his head, and do it afresh 
with every rising sun. 

* * * 

There is another and a powerful cause of the German 
Niedergang. Suddenly the lever which controlled an 
immense and closely thought-out machinery for the 
conduct of a nation and the discipline of its thought, has 
broken down, leaving a tangle of connected forces and 
instruments, deprived of the moral energy that made them 
one. The incidental confusion is obvious. Imagine a 
railway clerk on a main line charging you little more 
than half the proper fare, telegraphing to the guard 
to collect the balance, and the next terminus to collect 
it all over again. Imagine officials levying taxes with- 
out tendering the change. Imagine a welter of almost 
valueless money, represented by stacks of paper, so that 
the conversion of a £5 note into its German equivalent 
cannot, unless you have suddenly acquired the efficiency 
of a good bank clerk, be negotiated on an ordinary counter, 
any more than the overcrowded banks can deal in reason- 
able time with their queues of customers. Imagine 8 
litter of officials left over from the old régime or added 
by the new (ten “ inspectors ” for a small railway station, 
sixteen for a hopelessly confused post office). Imagine 
the over-developed consciousness of a rich and rapidly 
growing people changed in a day and a night to self- 
distrust and self-division. See the hand-worker suddenly 
raised in status above the brain-worker, and the great 
industrialist given a more or less deserved kingship 
this shaken society. And remember, too, that the economic 
stress has had all sorts of consequences that might have 
been foreseen, but are none the less disturbing. Thus 
it has given rude pause to the German population. Even 
in Catholic Bavaria large families are ceasing to be. The 
priesthood tries to restore them—I am told, with what 
truth I know not, to the point of withholding absolution 
from offenders. But who will bring the unborn to life 
when the milk supply will not nearly go the round of 
the children of any industrial town in Germany ? I do 
not see how, until the country gets back to a fixed currency 
basis, the average moralities of its daily life can possibly 
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be restored. To be moral man must be sure that to- 
morrow’s moon will not turn to green cheese, and woman 
that half her house-money will not change to ashes in her 

et while she sleeps. A new morality may indeed 
develop as the existing religion, the religion of the class- 
room, no less than of the sacristy, dies out. But that is 


another story. 
. . * 


Of the reforms which the revolution has brought about 
men speak with divided breath. The 10 per cent. tax 
on hotel bills for the service is generally approved. It 
has been a godsend to servants, giving them an auto- 
matically arranged share of each periodic rise in hotel 
charges. But the eight hours’ day is bitterly disputed 
between the workmen and the middle-classes, and so is 
the municipalisation of various services. It is round 
these questions that a sullen internal debate goes on, 
muffled by the noise of the French incursion. It is not 
surprising that with all its ideals suddenly shattered, and 
with the loss of the self-confidence that idealism brings, 
the nation unused to self-government should turn to the 
idea of a dictatorship as a means of getting its political 
thought and action once again contracted for. Thus 
there is a Prince Rupprecht party ; there is even a Stinnes 
party. I don’t suppose that either of these potentates 
wants to govern Germany. Prince Rupprecht, a reason- 
ably patriotic and sensible mun, certainly does not, and 
a Wittelsbach solution of the dynastic difficulty is barely 
thinkable outside Bavaria. But the seat of the trouble 
does not lie in forms of government, but in the disintegra- 
tion of society. With the evidence that the currency has 
almost reached the Russian standard of absolute worth- 
lessness, comes the accompanying Russian symptom of 
a break between town and country. The German peasant 
begins to withhold his goods, like the Russian one, because 
he is coming to disbelieve in money, and because he cannot 
get what he wants at the prices he thinks reasonable. 
So he prefers to consume his eggs and his livestock in 
place of parting with them to the townsfolk. The resulting 
scarcity is already discernible. If it persists, it is the 
Green rather than the Red Revolution which will, I believe, 
decide both the political and the economic future of 
Germany. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE SIN OF BETTING 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have just read the article on the “ Innocence of 
Betting * and Dr. Fairfield’s letter on Canon Peter Green’s 
indictment against betting, and regret that both seem to miss 
the real point. I believe that betting is a sin because it is 
essentially anti-Christian, and that on two grounds : 

(1) The pleasurable excitement of betting seems to me to 

essentially centred in the love of money. I object to card 
Playing for money, but it may be urged that the money stake 

steadies the game,” and with good players their winnings or 
losings are a matter of comparative indifference. 

_(2) But the chief reason is that betting is the most offen- 
sively blatant way of asserting a fundamental falsehood : 

My money is my own, and I may do what I like with it.” 

-arist says: ‘ Your money is not your own, not one farthing 
of it. You simply hold it in trust for the world’s highest good.” 

When a bevy of society girls and young men enter a fashionable 
restaurant, and order an expensively luxurious lunch, while 
thousands of men, women and children in England are half- 
— and millions of helpless children are being slowly done 

death all over Europe by famine, they are guilty of exactly 
the Same sin as the working man who invests a few spare shillings 
With the bookmaker at the street corner, But in the one case 
the essential sin is camouflaged, while in the other case it is a 
bald defiance of the first principles of Christianity. 

D. will thus be seen that I am in heartfelt agreement with the 
Tans strain of ““Y.Y.’s” article. All the more therefore do 
Plore that he should have spoiled so forcible a protest against 


the Christlessness of our whole social organisation by what I 

feel to be the dangerous falsehood, implied in its title, and 

defended throughout.—yYours, etc., James A. ALDIS. 
Formerly Head Master of Queen Mary’s School, Walsall. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Permit me, at the outset, to thank “ Y. Y.” for his 
admirable paper on “‘ The Innocence of Betting.” It appears 
to me logically irrefutable. I think the fact is now established 
that we cannot get beyond the relativity of thought. If we 
accept Canon Green’s principle—that is, of the absolute—we 
can prove, by picking our cases, that the clergy form a very 
bad class. For if we look at the record of any magistrate’s 
cases, for even the short period of one year, we find many cases 
—on which we may rely absolutely—of criminal offences by 
clergymen. 

I offer now a direct test. Let Canon Green, Miss Letitia 
Fairfield, or any of your readers make a list of the hundreds 
of men, women, children, even families, that they are acquainted 
with. Then let them divide this list into two classes. In the 
one class place all those not ruined by betting. In the other 
class let them place all those who have been ruined by betting. 
They will then find the logical correctness of “ Y. Y.’s ” argu- 
ment.—Yours, etc., F. C, CONSTABLE, 


To the Editor of Tuk New StraTesMAn. 

Sir,—It is the “ silly season.” Have you space for a frivolous 
though sincere letter to your correspondent “ Y. Y.”? I 
want to thank him for—well ! for being himself: for the common 
sense that underlies his humour, and the irrepressible humour 
that bubbles irrepressibly through the common sense and 
lightens it, making it easy and pleasant to the mental digestion, 
much as good yeast leavens the loaf. 

“YY. Y.” lately begged our doctors to continue to prescribe 
“‘a bottle of something” for their patients in terms which 
will, I hope, move even the most convinced Freudian; but 
I hope he may be pleased to hear that to me, lying rather often 
a-bed, his articles constantly take the place of one of those 
aforesaid bottles, and act as a “ tonic and alterative” to my 
great benefit.—Yours, etc., A Constant READER. 

Lansdown, Bath. 


LADY ASTOR’S DIVORCE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We regret to have again to trouble you in this matter, 
but we should be obliged if in fairness to our client you would 
publish the following facts which dispose of the suggestion of 
inconsistency which the paragraphs in THe New STATESMAN 
have put forward. We ask you to do this more especially as 
we feel sure that THe New SraresmMan would not wish to 
convey a wrong impression of a matter which involves a question 
of personal honour. 

The facts are as follows: (1) Lady Astor obtained her divorce 
on the definite ground of adultery. (2) Her speech in the 
House of Commons was against the motion to adopt the Majority 
Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce which proposed 
the granting of a divorce on the grounds of desertion, insanity, 
etc. But in the same speech she spoke for Mr. Ronald McNeill’s 
amendment to the motion, which was in favour of granting 
divorce to women on the ground of adultery alone. Subse- 
quently she voted in favour of this amendment which was 
carried (Hansard, Vol. 127, Columns 1758-1806). (3) She was 
one of the “backers” of Major Entwistle’s Bill which 
became law this session, and has conferred upon Englishwomen 
the right to obtain a divorce on the ground of adultery alone, 
—yYours, etc., Lewis & LEwIs. 

Ely Place, Holborn, E.C, 1. 

August 3rd. 

[We are bound to draw attention to the fact that Messrs. 
Lewis and Lewis have quite abandoned the tone which they 
saw fit to adopt in their previous letter—printed here on 
July 28th. We have not, of course, and never had any 
objection whatever to publishing their client’s version of 
the facts—leaving it to our readers to form their own opinions 
on the matter.—Epb. N.S.] 


CANCER AND FOOD 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the interesting article “Cancer and Civilisation” 
which appeared in your paper on July 28th, Dr. Hoffmann is 
quoted as having stated that cancer is rare among the inhabitants 
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of Peru, Bolivia and Brazil. This, I would add, may also be 
said’ of the other South American Republics. 

In this quotation, however, no allusion is made to the diet 
of these people, and, as one who has lived for many years among 
them and travelled extensively in the known and unknown 
parts of these countries, I may perhaps be permitted, though 
only a layman, to point out where their food differs from ours 
of the Northern European countries. In South America all 
classes are great eaters of meat, and the ‘‘ gauchos ’’—or cattle- 
men—of the Argentine and Paraguayan plains are probably 
the most voracious meat eaters of any in the world. Indeed, 
as I have myself often seen, five or six of these men, if they 
get the opportunity, will literally devour a young two-year-old 
steer, roasted whole, in a single sitting. This repast they 
call ‘* carne con cuero ’’—or meat with the skin on—and a very 
palatable one it is. The other food of the gauchos consists of 
** galletas,” or hard water biscuits and ‘“‘ yerba mate ’”—the 
leaf of the Ilex paraguiensis—made as tea. Fruit such as 
oranges and water-melons are taken, too, when obtainable. 
Vegetables they despise, so much so that one of them once 
asked me to a meal conditionally on my not being “ one of 
those foreigners who eat green things.’”’ Meat is, as well, the 
staple diet of the town dwellers in South America who, however, 
also eat a certain amount of vegetables such as beans, manioc 
and salad. But what I wish chiefly to point out is that the 
meat eaten by the natives of the countries to which I refer 
differs very materially from that which we consume in Northern 
Europe. In the first place, South American cattle roam at 
will on the pampa devouring the sweet grasses which nature 
provides for them. They are never stall fed and know nothing 
of oil cakes and other patent foods. In the second place— 
and this is my most important point—the meat is eaten fresh, 
either on the day when it is slaughtered or at latest on the 
following morning. Spanish proverbs are usually of great 
antiquity in the language and not without truth. There is 
one which says ‘‘ Carne de hoy, pan de ayer y vino del ano 
pasado ’’—to-day’s meat, yesterday’s bread and last year’s 
wine—and the people of whom I write resolutely live up to 
this maxim. They would certainly be horrified if asked to 
eat meat which—as I believe is not infrequently the case in 
England—has been kept from ten days to a fortnight, or a 
pheasant which has been hung till its head drops off. Nor 
would they, I expect, much appreciate the frozen beef which 
they themselves send to us. It is true, however, that South 
American cattlemen do—when they cannot obtain fresh meat— 
consume a considerable amount of “ charqui,’”’ or sun-dried 
beef, cut into thin strips. It is, however, probably one of the 
most wholesome and palatable forms of preserved meat, and 
it is only in damp tropical climates, such as the rubber lands 
of Bolivia, where its wholesomeness may be questioned. Some 
authorities, indeed, in those parts believe badly conditioned 
**charqui ” to be the cause of beri-beri, but so far as I know, 
this has never been proved. 

Thus we have £wo points of difference in the dietary of our- 
selves and the inhabitants of South America. We both eat 
meat, but while they eat theirs fresh, we consume it after it 
has been kept for several days, or in a frozen state. 

There is also a third difference in our habits. The people of 
Great Britain and North America are large consumers of patent 
and quack medicines. The South American, if he had a head- 
ache, indigestion, or what not other minor ailments, walks out 
into the fields and selects his remedy from among the many 
medicinal plants which nature has provided for his use.— 
Yours, etc., CreciL GOSLING. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

August 3rd. 


SMALL HOLDINGS 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—It has been obvious for a considerable time that 
England cannot hope ever to regain in the future the industrial 
supremacy that once was hers. Even the urban industry 
that might be ours is doomed for many years to come thanks 
to the now accomplished ruin of Germany and to our extra- 
ordinary treatment of Russia. Under these circumstances we 
must turn our attention to our most neglected, and yet most 
important, industry—the production of food. Whether we 
look on our armies of unemployed as a “menace to civilisa- 
tion,” or only regurd the suffering and demoralisation they 
stand for, it is surely an urgent matter to make the land of 
England the most, instead of the least, productive in Europe. 
We need not expect from our Legislature—especially with the 


— 


Conservative Party in power—any assistance, either in the 
direction of a radical alteration of our land laws or of encouraging 
co-operation. Rather than “ colonise England ” they prefer to 
see the pick of our young men emigrate to the uttermost ends 
of the earth 

It is therefore up to intelligent private enterprise to saye 
the situation as far as possible. And, having long held these 
views, I was much pleased to see, in the City article in yoy 
issue of this date, a short but friendly notice of the “ Surrey 
Garden Village Trust, Ltd.” I believe this enterprise is rp 
on right lines, that it is cautiously managed and that much 
care is taken to select the right sort of men to take part in 
the scheme; and I would urge all who realise the value of 
small holdings and allotments to help in making it a success, 

Similar attempts should be made all over the country; for 
unless active measures are taken to relieve the pressure on 
urban districts by tempting a large number of men “ back to 
the land,” there is a very serious future in store for England, 
In remote districts marketing the produce may not be 
but in this particular case nearness to Croydon and to London 
prevent any difficulty in this respect. 

May I remind your readers that further information can be 
had from the Secretary, at 34 Birdhurst Road, Croydon— 
Yours, etc., E. MELLAnp, 

Alport, Bakewell. 

Aug. 4th. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTesMan. 


Str,—It is a rare privilege to be called “ spirited but a little 
too superior ”’ in a letter from a learned man come all the way 
from Bavaria. Superior, I would humbly enquire, to whom? 
Certainly not to George Cadbury, to whom my review was 
almost as respectful as his biography. Surely not to my old 
friend, Mr. A. G. Gardiner. And least of all to a Fellow ofa 
learned institution, whose erudition brings so impressive a 
bibliography to bear on a single ironical remark.—Yours, ete., 

Cambridge, August 7th. PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The renewed interest in the National Theatre raises a 
series of questions. It is perfectly clear that the movement to 
establish this theatre cannot be pursued in its old form. Perhaps 
the writer of the letter in your current issue is aware of this, 
for he invites thé co-operation of the younger generation in 
the appeal that is to be made next year at Wembley Park, 
This may or may not mean that those who are making the 
appeal are anxious to bring forward a proposal that shall embody 
the post-war new conceptions and organisations of European 
theatres. If this is done, and in an attractive form, it is 
probable that the appeal will be successful. Otherwise, it 
will fail. 

To the questions belong two or three predominating ones 
suggested by Professor Schiicking’s article. Is the theatre to 
be put upon a basis absolutely different from what it has rested 
on hitherto? Is the theatre to belong to the whole nation! 
Is it to be a single roofed-in theatre capable of accommodating 
a large audience ? The answer to these questions will show 
whether the old tiresome form of organising the National 
Theatre is to be continued or whether a new and stimulating 
form is to be tried; whether Messrs. William Archer and 
Granville-Barker’s terrifying book of estimates is to be followed 
or whether it is to be thrown overboard and a new and up-to-date 
book of estimates prepared. 

The new book would be designed to tell us what the people 
want of the theatre, not what the academicians, the university- 
minded and the intelligentsia want of it. And its evidence and 
conclusions would be drawn partly from Germany, partly from 
Russia. It is to Russia we must turn for the model of a theatre 
that rests upon an entirely new basis. There the theatre has 
been popularised even more completely than in the golden days 
of Greece, and in a fashion that makes the so-called socialised 
theatre of Germany appear old-fashioned. After the Revolution 
the Russian theatre was handed over to the people, that 3, 
the working class and whoever cared to identify themselves 
with this class) The people showed a proper appreciation of 
the gift by converting the theatre into a playground for t ; 
exercise of the play-spirit. Thus the theatre became the property 
of the whole nation, instead of being that of a privileged class, 
the intelligentsia, the shop-keepers, etc., and the whole nation 
proceeded to make it what it is. It is not one large roofed-in 
theatre, capable of seating thousands of spectators, like the 
“‘ Volksbiihne.” It is a theatre of theatres. It comprises aly 
space, open or closed, that can be used for theatrical perform- 
ances. No place is exempt from theatrical service, so tos , 
The fronts of public buildings, say, the National on, 
St. Paul’s, Buckingham Palace, etc., are used as architect 
backgrounds for mass performances in which anyone may 4 
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part. In this — economy has been fostered. And as economy 
entered, so the old wild extravagance departed. No more vast 
sums for architectural adventures, no more extravagant prices 
for plays, no more salary lists that would break the Bank of 
nd, no more “ productions’’ and scenic displays that 


run into five figures. : 
In short, the Russian people are engaged in making a theatre 


for their own use. It rests upon three main principles—great 
simplicity, essentiality and co-operation. The National Theatre 
should be organised upon the idea that the English people are 
making a theatre for their own use. That way success lies.— 
Yours, etc., HUNTLEY CARTER. 


Miscellany 


THE THEATRE WE WANT 
I HAVE been told that my article a fortnight ago 


on ** Music and Drama in Our Future Theatre”’ has 

killed the National Theatre scheme. ‘‘ We don’t 

want that sort of highbrow stuff! ’’ declared my 
complainant, who, by the way, is a member of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee. 
His opinion is that of the majority of Fleet Street 
journalists who are, I always think, less in touch 
with the public mind than any other group in the 
community, since they always mistake ancient pre- 
judice for contemporary thought, and their motto is 
“ Do not lead, follow !”’ 

His opinion is one that may imply an attitude to 
the theatre that is hopeless and paralysing, or it may 
be due to a misunderstanding of the ideas of people 
like myself who want a National Theatre. The word 
“highbrow”’ is one of those usefully vague words 
which can be stuck on to anything or anybody one 
dislikes. If you suspect a man of knowing more than 
you yourself do on any subject, fling the epithet 
“highbrow”’ at him and his superiority is at once 
undermined. It is good to have such a weapon, for 
we have all in our time suffered from the cold-blooded 
indifference of prigs and superior persons to our need 
to gratify our own low tastes. But neither I nor 
any other ardent supporter of the National Theatre 
is trying to deprive the ordinary man of his ordinary 
theatre. I am not even advocating the compulsory 
closure of all the cinemas in the United Kingdom, 
although I would as soon spend a month in Hell as 
an evening ina cinema. My tastes are low, obviously ! 
The world frequents the cinema, and, therefore, in 
a democracy, the man who loathes what all the world 
admires is a low fellow—to call him a highbrow is 
the most biting sarcasm. 

Nor do I want to hold meetings outside cinemas 
exhorting people not to run with such alacrity to the 
devil, although I sincerely believe that in frequenting 
the cinema they are dulling their senses, stupefying 
their brains and clouding their imaginations—all of 
which means that they are going to the devil very 
rapidly! I further believe, for example, that an 
audience that can really enjoy Kiki and the acting of 
Miss Gladys Cooper in this her latest production at the 
Playhouse is ‘ lost ’—‘‘ lost” in the fullest sense in 
which that word has ever been used by Methodist 
parson, Presbyterian divine or Catholic priest. It has 
hever, you will remember, meant very much! But 
I don't want to reclaim these lost souls or even to save 
them from perdition. I might think it worth while 
Suggesting to Miss Gladys Cooper that she can act 
better than she acts in Kiki because I have seen her 
do so, but I never expect to see the Kiki audience in 
the National Theatre. I don’t want to. 

All I want, as far as they are concerned, is to see 
rd type die out quickly and be replaced by some- 
hing better, by men and women who do not guffaw 
ay herd of ourang-outangs at the feeble jokes of 

iki. But I don’t think any the worse of the ourang- 
Enns or of his human brother, “The Man Who 
njoyed Kiki.” We shall all be ourang-outangs to 





somebody I hope. What we need not be is ourang- 
outangs to ourselves, and that is what I should be if 
I pretended that the ordinary London theatre was 
good enough for me. Well, if it isn’t good enough 
for me, surely it is presumptuous impertinence and 
the grossest priggishness for me to declare that it is 
good enough for everybody else. That would be 
*““ superiority’ if you like! But, then, my critic 
interrupts with ““Tchekov! You want the plays of 
Tchekov performed at the National Theatre!” I 
can but reply that at the end of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s 
production of Uncle Vanya at the Stage Society I could 
only grope blindly for my hat. I was so moved that 
if anybody had spoken to me I should have burst into 
tears. And who am I to think that Tchekov wrote 
only for me? 

My critic adds that Englishmen will never understand 
the plays of Tchekov because Englishmen and Russians 
are so utterly different in character. The gentleman 
who said this to me added in the same breath that 
Tchekov was one of the greatest short-story writers 
in the world. But if Englishmen can understand 
Tchekov’s short stories, they can understand his plays. 
Tchekov did not write about Englishmen in his short 
stories and about Russians in his plays. 

I am not going to say how many Englishmen can 
understand Tchekov. I don’t care if they only number 
half a dozen. Nothing could alter the fact that the 
National Theatre would be for this half dozen and not 
for the ourang-outangs who prefer Kiki. To build 
and establish a National Theatre for them would be a 
comic extravagance. They have got the theatre they 
want. What fatuous folly, then, to spend a million 
upon providing them with what they already possess. 
Nor do we want a National Theatre to improve the 
masses. I have no belief in this improvement business. 
The intelligent, the sensitive, those who can appreciate 
the best the dramatists, actors and other artists of 
the theatre can provide, will be found in the National 
Theatre ; those who can’t will be at Kiki. I believe 
the intelligent and sensitive are more numerous than 
Fleet Street imagines, but I am not going to support 
a National Theatre that is to play down to the masses 
in the hope of slowly educating them. That is sheer 
lunacy. Do that and the masses themselves will 
despise you, for they have an instinct that is sounder 
than the intelligence of Fleet Street, an instinct which 
guides them even when they do not understand. 

The policy of Fleet Street and of the superficial 
intelligence which it represents is the policy of those 
who do not care. They have no passion for the 
theatre. They assert glibly that the Slav melancholy 
of Tchekov is utterly foreign to Englishmen, as if the 
English were an inferior race incapable of melancholy, 
as if unhappiness were not stamped upon the faces 
you meet walking along the Strand. These critics 
do not realise that we who want the National Theatre 
do not want within its walls people who cannot be 
unhappy. 

The whole virtue of a National Theatre is that it would 
be subsidised and independent of the canaille who may 
be inhabiting London hotels or London hovels. God 
forbid that we should ever have a National Theatre 
that would satisfy the editor of a popular newspaper, 
whose ideal is to please more readers than anyone 


else. There is a sense in which we may take to our- 
selves the epithet “highbrow”’ as the highest of 
compliments. 


A “highbrow ”’ in this sense is a man who believes 
in his own thoughts and feelings and does not —_ 
to trim his policy according to what he guesses may be 
the thoughts and feelings of the majority. Whether 
in politics or art, mankind knows the latter type to 
its cost. It is the “trimmer,” the charlatan; the 
often well meaning humbug; the man who, in trying 
to please everybody, in the end pleases nobody, and 
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makes a complete hash of things. We are not going to 
have a National Theatre run on those lines. We are 
going to have a National Theatre run by aman inwhom 
we can have complete confidence. That is why I sa 
I hope to see Mr. Granville-Barker as its head. 
differ profoundly from Mr. Granville-Barker in many 
things. Mr. Granville-Barker will probably detest 
many of the plays I like, but Mr. Granville-Barker 
is not a “trimmer,” or a demagogue, or a man with 
his ear to the ground in that most fantastically foolish 
of all endeavours—the attempt to discover the feeble 

ulsations of the great heart of the public! The 

ational Theatre does not need as its head a “‘ perfect ”’ 
director; all it needs is a real artist and not a trifler, 
an artist who, in utter sincerity, will go his own way, 
whether it be popular or unpopular. In such a man 
directing such a theatre, the whole public, whether 
high or low brow, will have instinctive confidence. 
As the public learns to know him and his theatre— 
and the whole point of having a National Theatre is 
that it will have a succession of such directors—it 
will come to see what he does. It may or may not 
understand, but it will feel excited about his work, 
for the quality of the sincere artist is that he excites 
interest. Then I expect to live to see an audience 
at the National Theatre enraptured at the beauty 
of a performance of The Tempest or A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and rising from a performance of Uncle 
Vanya, shaken to the depths of their souls by the 
poignancy of that profound and terrible play. 

W. J. TURNER. 


DIXIE AND THE ASTAIRES 


HERE are two quite different forms of pleasure to 
be received from the theatre—the pleasure of 
seeing a complete work of art where all the 

individual actors subordinate their natural characters to 
the demands of one man, the author; and the pleasure of 
seeing clever people exploit their own particular powers of 
amusement, of horror, of fascination for all they are 
worth. Very often, in fact in most modern plays of the 
lighter sort, an attempt is made to combine these two 
pleasures; and the attempt is usually disastrous. The 
place for this exploitation of individual ability is the revue 
or the music hall. That is why, though the Astaires are 
individually as pleasing as anyone in the second half 
of Dover Street to Dizie, the latter is the better enter- 
tainment. In Stop Flirting one is to some extent irritated 
by the conventional fiction that Fred and Adeéle Astaire 
are Suzanne Hayden and Teddy Laurence, characters in 
a play which can of itself have no possible interest for 
anybody. 

Dover Street to Dixie is made up of two entirely unrelated 
halves. The first half is an English revue of considerably 
less interest than usual. The only thing that can be said 
about it, in fact, is that its chorus contains one very pretty 
girl indeed and that it is otherwise entirely boring. 

But if Dover Street is worse than ordinary, Dizie is 
delightful from beginning to end. Whoever is responsible 
for the whole production has learnt the value of speed ; 
each particular turn is worked by every possible means 
up to its climax and then snapped short. Not only are 
we left longing for more at the end of the performance, 
but also after each and every turn. We are scarcely 
given a moment even for applause and no encore is appa- 
rently allowed at all. And the production though admir- 
able is by no means the only thing responsible for our 
enjoyment. The actors are among the cleverest, brightest, 
freshest people who have amused London for a long time. 
Only one of them is considered worthy of being 
starred on the hoardings, but all of the principals are 
extremely good in their different ways. 

Florence Mills is the starred one. She is a fascinating 


creature to look at with the skinny legs and body of some 
athletic boys of thirteen or fourteen, black smoothed 
bobbed hair and a large, very large, negro mouth. She 
can sing, she can dance gracefully and grotesquely, and 
she is delightfully defiant. Perhaps her chief charm js 
that she is neither man nor woman nor boy nor girl but 
adolescent. Even in her song “ You got to see Sweety ” 
she is more like a child playing at lovers than any possible 
white or negro fiancée. One feels quite sure she would 
nor really care twopence how long her lover stayed away, 
Ada Reeve, playing the principal boy in a pantomime of 
my extreme youth, had something of the same freshness, 
but no one else has had quite her delightful “ cheek” 
since. 

Edith Wilson is entirely different and at least as good. 
She is a grown-up woman, rather thickly built, with an 
extraordinary command of primitive and most expressive 
gestures. Her chief song is “He may be your man, but 
he comes to see me sometimes,” and she makes of it some- 
thing like a relentless and universal truth. She is for the 
time being the conquering female. Others throughout 
the centuries have been more beautiful, more loving, more 
brilliant, but she has always conquered. Even she and 
her like do not understand why it is, “ I ain’t no vampire, 
that is true, but I can suttinly take your man from you.” 
She knows it and simply states the fact almost coldly. 
It is an° extraordinary performance, and one beyond 
anyone without a really powerful stage personality. 

The men are very good indeed, too, both at singing and 
dancing. One of the best numbers is a dance and song 
by three of them who merely appear on the programme 
as the “ Plantation Trio.” Another is a sinister song about 
a man bullied by his wife with the horrible refrain, “ He 
loves it.” This is sung, I think, by Shelton Brooks, in a 
very solemn and confidential manner that is both intensely 
amusing and most disquieting. But most of the humour 
is of a distinctly grim kind, getting much nearer to the 
universal sources of human error and distress than is 
usual in our English conventional places of amusement. 

Last of all, and perhaps best of all, is the sense of rhythm 
(especially broken rhythm) possessed by everyone. The 
orchestra as one would expect it to be is very competent, 
and everyone singing or dancing becomes for the time 
being one of the orchestra, and obedient to the musical 
director. It is the tune, and more than the tune, the 
time of the tune that is the thing. No one even by the 
hundredth part of a second is ever off his beat. Gesture, 
voice, finger snapping, body movement, even facial ex- 
pression seem to be elaborately syncopated. 

Stop Flirting is not on this level, or indeed anywhere 
near it. It has a chorus of young men that is almost as 
sad a spectacle as anything of its kind anywhere. But the 
Astaires are extremely delightful people and give one 
the same impression of revelling wholeheartedly in their 
competence that the cast of Dixie does. And Jack 
Melford is really funny in a quite individual and unforced 
way. The Astaires are primarily dancers. Ballroom 
dancers one might call them, if it were not for the fact that 
a ballroom would be completely upset by such stage 
extensions of its form of dancing. They are very graceful, 
very sure of themselves, very expert indeed. And they 
have an extraordinary sense of humour in their dancing. 
There is one dance where they gallop round the stage 
together side by side, shoulders hunched up, legs stepping 
high like children playing at horses that has to be encored 
time after time. There is another in which both of them 
take a long and vicious step forward and bring their front 
feet down with a stamp as if in the act of crushing a beetle, 
that is at least as funny. Nor are they by any means only 
dancers. All their gestures and ridiculous faces and 
absurd noises are delightful. They have the charm and 
wholehearted intentness over the matter in hand of quite 
young children. They are immense fun and like no other 
dancing couples on the stage. Rap WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HO is H. B. V.? He is certainly a most accom- 
W plished translator. Open All Night (Paul 
Morand. Chapman and Dodd. 25s.) is one of 

those rare translations which make it unnecessary to read 
the original ; and when I remind you that M. Paul Morand 
is a highly sophisticated and precise writer with a shot- 
sik style, a writer with the agility of an_ intellectual 
harlequin and a stealthy feline creep towards his prey, 
[ think you will admit that H. B. V.’s feat is no mean one. 

* * * 


M. Paul Morand is the first writer I have come across 
who has treated like a man of letters those post-war 
phenomena which in the young generation alarm our 
moralists, depress our esthetes and sadly gravel our 
elderly observers. M. Morand must excuse me if I appear 
more interested in his subject than in his skill. To his 
skill I take off my hat; but after that salutation I would 
not stop upon my way if, in my quality of baffled old 
buffer, I could not button-hole him in the certain hope of 
enlightenment. It is as a guide to the spiritual and social 
“devastated areas”’ I chiefly value his company. Yes, in 
spite of his tickling my imagination by the fine precision 
of his unexpected metaphors, by the sensitive curiosity of 
his sensuality and his companionable gift of finding the 
exact and often witty word, I would not otherwise choose 
him as a companion with whom to explore experience. He 
has wit, sensibility, and an eye; he knows the meaning of 
the word “‘vanity”—great qualifications, but I seem to 
detect behind the brilliant play of observation and fancy an 
emotional lassitude. Eureka! I have placed him. Paul 
Morand is one of those authors who cannot afford, for a 
moment, to cease amusing and surprising us. If he did, 
we should hear only a brief little sigh. 


~ * * 


It is therefore a sound instinct on his part which makes 
him decorate the surface of his page with clevernesses : 
“I loved her plebeian hands, her eyelids the colour of a 
fifty-frane note.” ... “*A Chou... lolling out a blue 
tongue looking as though he had been devouring black- 
berries or fountain-pens.” . . . “‘ Surrounded by reed hurdles 
there appeared the foundations of the Bank, amongst 
which was a two-headed Jupiter which had just been un- 
earthed, cold and dominating, and stood there like the first 
Manager of that Branch.” To those who have prospered 
on the best literature such strokes, however, are negligible. 
Even sharper ones such as, “Her thoughts seemed to 
hesitate, like a bat in bright daylight.” . . . ‘‘ The radiators 
were cooling with a sound of cracking joints.” . . . “* pumice- 
stone coloured cats.” . . . “‘ past the porter on duty who 
favoured me with a smile which seemed almost to be part 
of the silver lace on his uniform,” can win from such readers 
only an evanescent attention. Yet, I must repeat for the 
sake of emphasis, that his instinct never to cease amusing 
and engaging our admiration is, in his case, an 
artistically sound one. As an amuseur he can, while thus 
socially employed, suggest that he is giving us, and indeed 
often in fact gives us, something more to think and feel 
about; but were he to approach his subjects directly, 
that emotional lassitude would betray him. He has no 
faith in the permanence or profundity of his emotional 
Tesponse to life; but he is artist enough to manipulate 
that indigence into an irony which flutters, very prettily, 
to Sor fro between the scenes and persons he describes and 

Seif, 


* * * 


M. Morand is a post-war Loti. It is instructive to 
compare and contrast them. The aim of both writers is 


to capture “the spirit of place”’—atmosphere. Both 
employ the same method; the approach in either case is 
through a woman. Japan, Samoa, Constantinople— 
Loti’s impressions of these places which he transmits so 
vividly to us are, in each case, saturated in a particular love 
episode. It is through Madame Chrysanthéme or Aziida 
that he has come to understand, and ultimately his readers 
also, Japan and Constantinople. Loti, himself, is always 
upon the scene, drawing our attention by his own wistful- 
ness, sensuality and sorrowful romanticism at once from and 
to the places and people he describes. M. Morand is also 
always upon the scene, and in each case he, too, has his 
heroine; only as befits a post-war Loti, his affairs make 
no pretension to stir depths. Loti paraded a heart which 
was a jar to hold the tears of the world ; M. Morand parades 
rather the gossamer flimsiness of his brief partialities. 
Indeed, without the spice of detachment, they would hardly 
be preserved one hour from “* quickening into lower forms.” 
Tenderness ? Yes, he has it; and pity, too. But it is the 
tenderness and pity of an exquisitely cultivated sensorium 
upon which one flibbertigibbet after another impinges. 
If the heart speaks at all, it is to say implicitly: ‘“* What 
more then could I give? What more (be honest) did her 
woeful little charms and her still more woeful predicament 
deserve, than my sensitive recognition that she was thus 
and things were so. Now I'll tell you about Ziel, whom 
I met one night in Vienna.” 


* * * 


Loti was a traveller; he visited many foreign lands and 
places. Although in Open All Night we visit Barcelona, 
Constantinople, Rome, Paris, Vienna, Buda and a Baltic 
town, and although the atmosphere of these places is won- 
derfully reflected, M. Morand is not so much a traveller 
on the face of the world as an explorer of a period in the 
world’s history—the five years which have passed since the 
war ended. It is as a guide to the devastated spiritual 
areas that this book is—even waiving its fine literary 
quality—significant. Considered merely as a document, 
“The Turkish Night’ has recorded for ever the mood of 
the Russian refugees in Constantinople. Nor have I read 
anything which brought so close to my apprehension 
the rush of subterranean savagery beneath a shabby yet 
superficially recovering civilisation, a torrent war has let 
loose, as the story of “The Hungarian Night.” Jazz, 
cocktails, indifference on the top; a sparrow-minded 
courage that lives from moment to moment; death or 
sick poverty, an oubliette beneath. Let us forget, let us 
forget ; there lies the source of fun and courage. It is at 
some such diagnosis as this of Europe 1918-1923 that the 
reader of Open All Night arrives when he lays down the book. 
And the whirling confusion is moreover highly diverting, at 
least to one who remembers, but without pained loyalty, 
standards and civilised discriminations. The fantastic, 
but charmingly honest (once the ideas of honesty and 
reliability are divorced) Isabelles and Ainos are amusing, 
who in love affairs change the natural sequence of events ; 
so that their lovers experience the various phases of a love 
affair in reverse order; beginning with possession, “ pro- 
ceeding to tenderness, through pleasure to love and ending 
up with curiosity and mild flirtation.”” More than half 
of these sketches end in tragedy—no, not tragedy. That 
is the point—not tragedy. Saltavit et placuit? Placuit, 
perhaps—for a very little while, a very small part of such 
observers as M. Morand. 


* * * 


I have spoken of his emotional lassitude as a deficiency ; 
I must not forget to admit that it is also a bridge between 
him and what he studies, enabling him to meet craziness 
half-way and understand it sympathetically. It is an 
asset to him as an interpreter. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MILTON AND METAPHYSICS 


Milton Agonistes. By E. H. Vistax. Philpot. 3s. 6d. 


Milton has had many critics. There can be few more stimu- 
lating literary studies than to watch the way in which attitudes 
towards Paradise Lost have been veering and changing since its 
birth. It has evoked some of the sincerest and most carefully 
ihought out critical pronouncements we possess. For it seems 
to offer a kind of challenge. There is in it or behind it a terrific 
force which makes itself felt at once to all save the hopelessly 
insensitive ; the trouble is that every single ounce of that force, 
before it can reach the reader, has to come through John Milton’s 
own not wholly lovable personality. Therefore critics have 
reacted to the force in different ways; and the way in which 
they have reacted to it, hated it, loved it, explained it to them- 
selves, is extremely interesting, for it concerns the history of 
our minds. 

Now, the eighteenth century, which still “accepted” his 
theology, had forsworn his curiosity and enthusiasm, and that 
is what makes Johnson’s Life such a queer lopsided affair. 

“But the truth is” [he says], “that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, 
are not the great or the frequent business of the human mind.” 


and he adds his contempt for the modern philosophers, who 
“, . . are turning off attention from life to nature. They seem to 
think that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motions of the stars.” 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Johnson’s attitude to Milton’s 
metaphysics is precisely the opposite of the attitude taken up 
at the end of the last century by critics such as Mark Pattison 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. Where Johnson says of Paradise 
Lost: 

But these truths are too important to be new; they have been 
taught to our infancy; they have mingled with our solitary thoughts 
and familiar conversations, and are habitually interwoven with the 
whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they raise no 
unaccustomed emotion in the mind; what we knew before, we 
cannot learn ; what is expected, cannot surprise. 


Almost exactly 100 years later Mr. Pattison is heard saying, in 
his Life of Milton: : 
But if, as a treasury of poetic speech, Paradise Lost has gained 
by time, it has lost far more as a storehouse of divine truth. We 
at this day are better able than ever to appreciate its force of expres- 
sion, its grace of phrase, its harmony of rhythmical movement, 
but it is losing its hold over our imagination. Strange to say, this 
failure of vital power in the constitution of the poem is due to the 
very selection of subject by which Milton sought to secure per- 
petuity. . . . It would have been a thing incredible to Milton that 
the hold of the Jewish Scriptures over the imagination of English 
men and women could ever be weakened. This process, however, 
has already commenced . . . and it requires a violent effort from 
any of our day to accommodate their conceptions to the anthropo- 
morphic theology of Paradise Lost. 


And reading between the lines, it is obvious that Raleigh, in 
his splendid study, is as uneasy about justifying the ways of 
Milton to Darwin as Johnson was about justifying them to God. 
** Few critics,’ he says in his introduction, “ have found Milton 
too wide or too large for them; many have found him too 
narrow...” 

Now, the one point about which these three critics are agreed 
is the importance to the critic of the subject-matter of Paradise 
Lost. Not one of them was foolish enough to imagine that it 
could be shirked or that the reader’s—certainly the average 
reader’s—attitude towards it could have anything but the 
profoundest effect on his appreciation of the poem. Johnson 
thought the truths in Paradise Lost ‘too important to be new.” 
Mr. Pattison thought them so discredited as to extract from 
the poem its “ vital power,’ and Sir Walter Raleigh, though he 
questions whether this is the sole cause or even a leading cause 
of the popular distaste for Milton, can only endeavour to preserve 
that vital power by calling our national epic ‘“* subjective”: 


The Paradise Lost is like the sculptured tombs of the Medici 
in Florence ; it is not of Night and Morning, nor of Lorenzo and 
Giovanni, that we think as we look at them, but solely of the great 
creator, Michael Angelo. The same dull convention that calls the 
Paradise Lost a religious poem might call these Christian statues. 
Each is primarily a great work of art ; in each the traditions of two 
eras are blended in a unity that is indicative of nothing but the 
character and powers of the artist. The Paradise Lost is not the 
less an eternal monument because it is a monument to dead ideas. 


Now, the discoveries which a man makes about the time when 
he is first beginning to think for himself, the intellectual influences 
under which he comes at that time, seem in most cases to cast 





the outer mould of his thought for the rest of his life. That jg 
why I do not think the great book on Milton has yet been written 
—or is likely ever to be written by Raleigh’s generation. Re. 
tween Johnson and Raleigh came the nineteenth century—, 
period of reawakened spiritual perceptions, when it might have 
been thought that some critic would come forward to give ys 
the great work on Milton. But it was not so. Perhaps they 
were too busy with their own discoveries. We have innumerable 
tributes of admiration and signs of understanding, while Words. 
worth himself was Milton’s devout and lifelong disciple. But 
I know of no serious, philosophical criticism, no solid work for 
all time such as Coleridge, for instance, might have written, 
That is still to be achieved ; and the way towards it lies yp. 
doubtedly along the path which the former critics, in accordance 
with their lights, have been hewing out for us. It is not to be 
found by discarding, say, Mr. Pattison’s critical machinery as 
hastily and indiscriminately as his generation discarded Milton’s 
metaphysical machinery. 

Criticism and metaphysics are alike in this, that they both 
require a complicated machinery in which to objectify them. 
selves, whereas appreciation and religion are pure states of mind, 
independent of that machinery though they may be produced 
by it. Indeed, this is true of every outward expression of human 
consciousness. You have only to sit down at this moment and 
attempt to put into words how you feel towards the world, and 
you will realise at once the awful unwieldiness of the machinery— 
or rather, the many machineries—which you are compelled to 
employ. Language itself is only a scrapheap of ancient mytholo- 
gies and metaphysics, and if in your zeal for accuracy you allow 
your researches into the true “ meaning” of any word to wax 
historical, you will find the word and its meaning, and with it 
the whole queer structure of our speech and consciousness 
floating gently away into thin air. 

Not a very inspiring state of affairs, especially if you are just 
sitting down to write Book 1, Line 1, of an Epic Poem, with the 
Universe for subject. In that case, you would very soon find 
it necessary to select one definite Machinery as the nodus round 
which your metaphysical imagination might harden. Out of 
infinity and eternity you would have to draw something with a 
beginning, a shape, and an end: 

Darkness profound 
Cover’d th’ Abyss : but on the watrie calme 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspred, 
Throughout the fluid Mass, but downward purg'’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs 
Adverse to life ; then founded, then conglob’d 
Like things to like, the rest to several place 
Disparted, and between spun out the Air, 
And Earth self-ballanct on her Center hung. 


That is what Milton did in Paradise Lost. 

Critics have spent much time discussing how far this selection 
was conscious on Milton’s part. Johnson would not have 
admitted that he had any choice. Ruskin thought he was fully 
conscious. Coleridge said Milton ‘“‘ was very wise in adopting 
the strong anthropomorphism of the Hebrew Scriptures at once.” 
Mark Pattison, on the contrary, thought that in all he wrote he 
was recording what were to him “simple facts.” But Raleigh 
doubts this, pointing out that Dr. Burnet, a contemporary of 
Milton, was already causing a mild sensation in the theological 
world by expounding the earlier chapters of the Book of Genesis 
in an allegorical sense, and denying to them the significance of 
literal history. The truth is, it no longer matters. We cal 
never really enter into Milton’s mind or perceive the exact 
attitude of his reason towards his machinery. We can never 
enter into the mind of anyone who lived more than a few years 
ago. The very words they used to express themselves do not 
mean the same now as they did then, for human consciousness 
evolves. To project our own way of thinking into the past, 
when we are attempting to explain and criticise its writers, 
will explain to us neither the past nor the present. The incort- 
gible habit of doing this is the weakness, and often enough 
the tragedy, of the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

But though we cannot enter into their minds in this exact 
way, we can do what is worth very much more—and that 1s to 
incorporate their finest perceptions, their state of consciousness 
into our own consciousness. The past is a symbol of the present 
in the history of the mind. The important thing is not what the 
Book of Genesis meant to Milton in the seventeenth century, 
but what Paradise Lost means to us now. 

And that is what has interested me in the book before ™® 
It is a poor book and hopelessly confused, but it seems to me 
that it may possibly be an earnest of a new kind of Milton 
criticism. This kind would take the subjective way poll! 
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out by Raleigh, but it would go on, as it were, right through his 

The twentieth century has come more and more to 
ge in Paradise Lost merely what it calls a “ sublimation” of 
{ilton’s personal character, a kind of vast Brocken-shadow of 
his private life. The “ideas” in the poem have come to seem 
more and more dead and the personality of the man more and 
more vivid and alive. But it is rather suggested by this little 
hook, which is all about Milton himself, that if a critic wishes 
to go beyond a certain point in expressing his lively sense of 
the forces once working in Milton and still active in Paradise 
lost, he is drawn imperceptibly back to employing Milton's 
gon vocabulary. That is to me the interest of this book, 
which most of its English readers will probably regard as a mere 
rag-bag of nonsense. It is indeed lumpy with undigested theories 
and bristling with the fragmentary quotations which seem to 
stand for ideas only half-comprehended. Yet one must be 

to admit that behind all this wild stammering there 
may be a significance of the kind suggested. Only let the author 
take time and write about it again at greater length. At present, 
in his seething memory bits of Freud and Jung rub shoulders 
with odd sentences from Emily Bronté, Coleridge, Dante, and 
the Book of Revelation in a way which is little less than 
astounding : 

The supraconscious works in the subconscious as energy or joy; 
and exultation in tragedy is heaven triumphant in hell. The 
profound darkness of the lower region is the shadow of the higher ; 
and its terrible creations are aspects and disguises of real things. 
It requires a greater even than the epic genius to portray heaven 
otherwise than in terms of hell. The soul of epic genius is in hell, 
is hell in the dynamic sense. Yet the flame of its torment is holy. 
It torments and ravagingly creates because its fire is of celestial 
derivation. It is the Son of the Sun. 

That is one of Mr. Visiak’s more lucid passages. I do not 
understand all of him, and I doubt if he does himself. I think 
he has talked a great deal of nonsense. But the book has just 
that fascinating suggestion of a new kind of criticism. Perhaps, 
ifhe has faith in psycho-analysis, Mr. Visiak ought to concen- 
trate more on Jung. For Jung also seems to be turning his 
gaze steadily inwards into the human ego, and to be discovering 
there the angels and demons, the apple, the serpent, and the 
loss of Eden—all those eternally conflicting spiritual forces 
which Milton, by the power of a tremendous imagination 
acting on tradition, and the creators of that tradition by their 
own primitive picture-consciousness, saw reflected in such 
bright, clear drama upon a living universe outside them. 
Nobody, as far as I am aware, except Mr. Robert Graves, has 
attempted to apply the teachings of psycho-analysis to the 
serious purposes of imaginative criticism ; and he was, I think, 
too exclusively absorbed in them to get a true perspective. His 
diction was mechanical and pathological. I hope Mr. Visiak 
will try again. OwEN BARFIELD. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING 
EXTRACTS 


French Patriotism in the Nineteenth Century (1814-1833). Traced 
m contemporary texts by the Reverend H. F. Srewarr 
and Paut Dessarpins. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


The Reverend H. F. Stewart and M. Paul Desjardins, carried 
away during the war by very natural emotion at the spectacle 
of the French resistance to invading armies. have thought 
fit to prepare a selection of raw materials for a history of French 
Patriotism during the nineteenth century, in order to show the 
ordinary self-satisfied Englishman that after all he need not have 
been so surprised at the spectacle of devotion in other people. The 
above volume, covering the period from the first Restoration 
to the coming of the July Monarchy, with an introductory 
Gepter on the Revolution and Napoleon, is the first contribution 
. & series of publications which will carry the story down 

the end of the century. Original extracts are always a 
eal more interesting than second-hand comments, and the 
ap volume is far better reading than the average history 
Pron casting as it does much light on the curious recesses of 
py! Persons’ minds. Davoust and the Comtesse de Boigne 

Armand Carrel were all three remarkable people, and it is 
a ae get their opinions on current events in tabloid 
nol . the authors have genuinely seen that France 
tho ay problem in patriotism which needs explanation, 
in a % may be permitted to doubt if they have succeeded 

xplaining it. Here this procedure by extract is particularly 
angerous, The compilers have cast their net wide, they have 


not tried to fake any results, and what they tell us is interesting. 
But the fact remains that extracts can only be made from the 
works of journalists, diarists, or worse still, professional 
artists in literature, the people Mr. Gladstone used to call 
**men of light and leading,” and there is no reason to suppose 
that “‘men of light and leading” represent anyone but them- 
selves. The persons who undergo most of the self-sacrifice, 
and afford the gratifying spectacle of unlimited stoicism, can 
barely read or write : they are not in the habit of committing 
their thoughts to paper, and should they do so there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the result would much resemble 
the diary of the Comtesse de Boigne or the leading articles of 
M. Armand Carrel. There is another unfortunate circumstance 
which prevents one too rapidly generalising from the variegated 
extracts put at our disposal by the compilers. They are nearly 
all written by persons living in Paris, and it is well known that 
between Paris and the provinces there is but little spiritual 
resemblance. Also it was not the Parisians who underwent 
the sufferings though they made the wars. In 1814 the pro- 
portion of country to town dweller in France was in the ratio 
of ten to one, in 1848 five to one, and the numbers only began 
to balance just before the world war, when it was still esti- 
mated that 70 per cent. of the combatants were cultivateurs. 
The town population stayed at home, made money out of 
munitions and cheered M. Clemenceau. And here, perhaps, we 
are approaching the problem that the compilers have not 
sufficiently stressed. French patriotism is, despite a brilliant 
story of military conquest, static. It is the love of the peasant 
for his home. Nor is this phenomenon a modern one. Itis hard 
to believe completely in this sudden burst of idealistic patriotism 
which swept through the community at the time of the 
Revolution, though the journalists in Paris were busy weaving 
their romances. The French peasant joined the Revolutionary 
Army to save his newly acquired “ biens nationaux ” threatened 
by the Duke of Brunswick, and readers of Chateaubriand’s 
memoirs will not be surprised at the success of these raw levies. 
“It’s your money they want” will always work wonders on 
peasants, as Koltchak and Denikin learned to their cost. 
There is nothing particularly French about that. Nor was 
this phenomenon unknown in France before the Revolution, 
though no doubt the ventes nationales greatly stimulated enthu- 
siasm. The French peasant has always been willing to turn 
out the foreigner, generally the English. For this reason, he 
followed the Maid of Orleans, hypnotised by her patriotic 
message. For this, he answered the call of a different type of 
man, Louis XIV., in the dark days that succeeded Malplaquet. 
He answered the call again in 1914. He was equally admirable 
in the trenches and just behind the line ploughing his fields 
amid the bursting shells or rushing back to his ruined village 
the moment the war was over. Town dwellers may choose to 
idealise this conduct. The compilers dismiss it as “static.” 
Let them do so. The idealists of Paris would have been in a 
poor way without it. As for Napoleon, who intoxicated France 
with the love of imperial glory, how much truth is there in 
that? If Mr. Stewart read the chapters his colleagues contri- 
buted to Modern France, he would learn that the desertions 
from the camp of Boulogne, that is to say before Jena and 
Austerlitz, were terrific, and that by 1814 the regiments had 
sunk, owing to desertions, to a tenth of their effectives. The 
intoxication does not seem so general after all. 

French patriotism is certainly a world menace to-day. But 
there is again not much idealism in it. It is to be accounted 
for by a dislike of paying taxes and a desire not to have to 
serve the fatherland again. The idealists of Paris may wave 
their panaches; the men who fought in the war are much 
too sensible. 

But though Mr. Stewart and M. Desjardins may not have 
proved their point, nor is it quite clear what their point is, 
they have compiled an extremely interesting book, and after 
all, who will ever know the opinion of *“‘ The Masses”? They 
generally have not got any. There can be nothing but 
praise for a compilation that gives us shrewd comments 
on passing events from such minds as Benjamin Constant, 
Paul Louis Courier, Mme. de Boigne, Armand Carrel and a 
hundred others. But historians should remember that such 
persons speak only for themselves. After all, a nation consists 
of individuals who think, or at any rate feel, individually and 
react very differently to the same phenomena. When people 
can stop thinking in terms of meaningless abstractions like 
France, Germany, England, and get to realise that these are 
but terms to hide the truth that these countries are inhabited 
by ordinary stupid selfish persons like themselves, actuated by 
a desire to earn their living, get drunk, make love and die 
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quietly in their beds, there may be yet some future for 
civilisation. 

Still, we look forward to Vol. II. of ‘French Patriotism in the 
19th Century.” ° F. B. 


AMERICANISSIMA 


Some Distinguished Americans. By Harvey O’Hiccrns. 
7s. 6d. 


1001 Afternoons in Chicago. 
10s. 6d. 


In these seven stories, as in his earlier volume, From the Life, 
Mr. O’Higgins continues to develop his slow-motion camera 
methods of portraiture. He must by now be a little weary of 
hearing from his critics that he is producing merely so many 
exercises in psycho-analysis: post Freud ergo propter hunc is 
one of the most dangerously handy little labels in current use. 
Of course he is doing so; of course he works on certain text- 
book formulas; and of course he knows that perfectly well. 
Implicitly he avows it on every other page, and once at least he 
shows the courage of an ample conviction when, at the end of 
his ingenious character study of the crude-millionaire-type, 
Peter Quale, he blandly quotes thirteen lines of his Adlerian 
authority, which, placed at the head of his story, would have 
ruined half the intellectual pleasure and exercise we have in 
following up his chain of reasoning. Adler or no Adler, Mr. 
O’Higgins writes extremely interesting stories, full of the quick 
observation of the best American journalism (for there, we con- 
jecture, was his training-ground), written with a feeling for 
careful and economical description, and often with an agreeable 
streak of wit. 

The stories are curiously varied in subject, and the change of 
environment in them probably does a good deal to conceal the 
rather uniform pattern of their construction. The architect of 
New York’s most challenging sky-scraper, a ‘“ roughneck” 
Tammany boss, the heroine, wrongfully acquitted of a front-page 
murder trial, the idealist director of a self-governing convict 
colony, the above-mentioned Peter Quale, a surgeon, a prince of 
the Los Angeles film dynasties—these are the distinguished 
Americans ; and it is amusing to observe the watchful figure of 
Mr. O’Higgins stalking each with the air of a detective making 
a confidential investigation. Here, he says of one, is “ a perfect 
specimen for my purposes,” and when he finds a “clue” 
(=a complex about ravens, or a passion for pink underclothing). 
he turns to display it with a concealed glee and pride worthy 
of the best “ My dear Watson ” tradition. Describing Warden 
Jupp, for instance, he mentions quite nonchalantly that “even 
in the hottest weather he wore .. . . a little round derby.” 
Now, knowing our Mr. O’Higgins, we may be absolutely sure 
that that derby hat (anglice, bowler) has a significance. It is, 
in fact, a clue. Because Jupp, as the tale unfolds, is demon- 
strated to have come to his uncanny comprehension of criminal 
types through a narrow escape from innocent implication in a 
street robbery. By good luck he was allowed to slip out from 
a hopelessly incriminating position, and ran off down the street 
to the scene of the robbery, where in the scrap he had lost—yes 
—his little round derby. It was still there, “‘the visible sign of 
his escape from criminality and the persecutions of guilt,” etc. 
. . - » In instances like this, one is reminded that, after all, 
like the detective-story writer, Mr. O’Higgins is presumably 
constructing his problems as well as solving them. If he could 
conceal this more aptly than he does at present he would rank 
higher as a short-story writer. But meanwhile he remains 
extremely readable. 

Mr. Hecht’s book is a historical curiosity. In our grand- 
parents’ days they used to issue ladylike little volumes of tales 
whose pages, fringed with posies and twining garlands of, 
perhaps, rosemary, were subtly imprinted also with faint 
designs in pale blue or lavender (nymphs possibly, or even 
further bouquets) which suggested themselves, rather than 
appeared, amongst the type. They lay, we understand, upon 
drawing-room tables. Of these productions 1001 Afternoons in 
Chicago is a modern counterpart. Where Sentiment hinted 
its approach, Violence, rough, raw and jagged, asserts its 
arrival. Mr. Hermann Rosse has let himself go in the decora- 
tion of Mr. Hecht’s stories. His vast Chicago, towering up the 
margins and sprawling over double-pages, so batters our senses 
that it becomes almost impossible, so to speak, to hear the 
author telling his tales. And Mr. Hecht is not a quiet speaker. 
These stories and choses vues are lamentably unequal. Their 
uncomfortable uniformity of length is doubtless due to the fact 
that they formed a regular daily feature in the Chicago Daily 


Cape. 


By Ben Hecut. Grant Richards. 


—— 


News. And the exasperating way in which many first-rate 
ideas are thrown away headlong into the composing room is one 
more reminder of the awful perils of journalism. Mr. Hecht’s 
novels had led us to hope for more than this. 


BABYLON AND EGYPT 


Babylonian Problems. By Lt-~CoLonet W. H. Lane. 
21s. 

Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 
Constable. 6s. 

The different stages of development in archxology in Egypt 
and Babylonia respectively are well illustrated in these two 
books. In the former country surveying has been carried almost 
to the pitch of perfection, and the task of the student of vanished 
civilisations has been correspondingly simplified. Spade work 
may still reveal treasures such as the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
but the excavator knows pretty closely just where to dig for 
them. So far advanced is the science of archeology in Egypt 
that Professor Flinders Petrie, in Social Life in Ancient Exypt, 
is able to reclothe the dry bones of a dead past in his study of 
the social effects of the various arts. The position in Babylonia 
is altogether different. In that country archeology may be 
described as still in its infancy. Excavation has been to a great 
extent almost haphazard, and the very position of important 
sites has remained up to the present undetermined. 

Colonel Lane, in his preface to Babylonian Problems, describes 
the topographer as “the pilot fish to the archeological shark. 
He must scour the high seas of a derelict past in search of a 
long-hidden feast for his master, the archzologist.”’ This book 
is a topographical study of the central Tigris, which carries 
towards completion a work begun and continued by British 
officers. Its author recognises that its utility to scholars will 
be dependent mainly on the first-hand knowledge of the ground 
which he possesses, and Professor Langdon, in an introduction, 
pays him the handsome compliment of saying that “he has 
undoubtedly given to the scientific student of Babylonian 
history material of great importance.” 

A strong plea for an archzological survey of Mesopotamia, 
covering the whole area embraced by the British mandate, is 
made by Colonel Lane. He points out that only the very 
fringe of topographical research has so far been touched, “The 
field for exploration is still of enormous extent, and awaits a 
master-hand to unravel its many mazes.” Such a survey as he 
calls for would enable a systematic programme of excavation 
to be evolved. It would prove of great assistance to the excava- 
tor, who would not have to start out on his mission “blind,” 
and indirectly it should prove of considerable value to science. 
Up to the present excavation has been confined almost wholly 
to certain standard mounds situated largely in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria. Other sites outside these areas have not 
yet even been scratched. A survey could differentiate between 
the mounds to be reserved for excavation under scientific 
supervision and those of minor importance. The latter could 
then be handed over to the Arab, whose habit of stealing bricks 
for the construction of his domicile is at present uncontrolled, 
to the grave damage of research. 

Colonel Lane spent two and a half years in Mesopotamia, 
and specialised on the topography of the region between Babylon 
and Opis—a region in which lay four of the most ancient cities 
in human history. He claims to have determined the true site 
of Opis, the most important ancient city on the Tigris, founded 
by the Sumerians at least before 3500 B.c., and to have proved 
the location of the famous Nimrod’s Dam and the point where 
the Median Wall, first constructed by Nebuchadnezzar, joined 
the Tigris. That great military and irrigation centre, com 
parable with the Labyrinth a little above Lake Moeris in Egypt, 
he places just north of Opis. Professor Langdon agrees with the 
facts and theories contained in the book, for which he claims the 
careful attention of students of ancient history. A point of 
importance in support of the author’s theories is that his military 
training gave him a position of peculiaradvantage for elucidating 
the historical dramas enacted on the central Tigris during 
long course of Babylonian history. 

Though Professor Flinders Petrie’s book is the work of a 
expert, it is much more a book for the general reader than that 
of Colonel Lane, who modestly describes himself as a layma® 
This very interesting account of social life in ancient Egypt § 
the outline of part of a more serious work, The Descriptit 
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By W. M. Furnpers Perrp, 








Sociology of Egypt, in itself part of the exhaustive study 
ancient social conditions all over the world planned by Herbert 
Spencer, and now being executed in conformity with the pre 
visions of his will. 
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THE SANITY OF MR. LEACOCK 


Over the Footlights. By Srepuen Leacock. Lane. 5s. 


The mark of a great humorist is that he is saner than other 
people. His lucid vision can detect the absurdity of half the 
solemn things which deceive his less gifted fellow-citizens, and 
from time to time he reports his discovery to the world. These 
revelations (which are known as “ jokes’’) are frequently 
received with laughter and immediately dismissed from the 
public mind to make room for some solemn gibberish about 
the Wisdom of the East or the Need for Higher Standards 
in Criticism. That is how the humorist continues to get funny 
things to write about. 

Mr. Leacock possesses in excelsis this clear, preposterous 
vision of the medley of imbecilities through which man takes 
his solemn way from the cradle to the grave. His new volume 
is an uproarious collection of ribald comments on the con- 
temporary drama. He is not in the least impressed by the 
cardboard solemnity of the new chronicle plays: 

LINCOLN (standing up from the table to his full height and speaking 
as one who looks into the future): ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am prepared to 
sacrifice any part of this Constitution to save the whole of it, or 
to sacrifice the whole of it to save any part of it; but what I 
will not do is to sacrifice all of it to save none of it.” 

There is a murmur of applause. But at this very moment a 
messenger dashes in : 

“*Mr. President, telegraphed news from the seat of war! 
Grant has been pushed over the Chickahominy!” 

Lincotn : “Pushed backwards or pushed forwards?” 

Tae MesseNncer: “Forwards.” 

LINCOLN (gravely): ‘“‘Gentlemen, the Union is safe.” 
That is sound criticism. The only difference is that it would 
have taken a dramatic critic two columns to make the point. 

Mr. Leacock is equally skilful when, treading more sacred 
ground, he lets a little of the nonsense out of the solemn Scan- 
dinavians. The lyric sung by the young lady when she is 
attacked by “that peculiar sense of gaiety that is liable to 
overcome the heroine of an Ibsen play at any time ” is little 
short of inspired: 

“Was ik en Butterflog 
Flog ik dein Broust enswog, 
Adjé, mein Hertzenbog, 
Adjé, Adjé.” 

His wisdom plays, with equal iridescence, over melodrama, the 
films, and Russia, the new Land of dramatic Promise. There 
are also a few essays on miscellaneous subjects, of which a 
fishing study reaches perfection. But his work as a constructive 
critic of the drama is so admirable that one day one of the 
graver dramatic societies will produce his critical masterpiece, 
** Behind the Beyond.” It is almost the only thing that could 
persuade one to leave home on a Sunday evening. 


General 


A HIGHLAND IDYLL 


A Perthshire Naturalist. By Henry Coates. Introduction by 
J. ArtHur THomson and Parrick Geppes. With a 
chapter on Scottish Folk-Music by Hersperr WISEMAN. 
Fisher Unwin. 18s. 


This tribute to the scientific work of Charles Macintosh, a 
field naturalist and musician who died last year and who never 
earned more than forty pounds a year, and for the last thirty 
years of his life lived on a postal-runner’s pension of ten shillings 
a week, reveals a lovable personality and throws light on the 
social conditions of rural Scotland from the eighteenth century 
to the present day. His father and grandfather were weavers. 
The latter in his youth fled from home disguised in women’s 
clothes to avoid being pressed into the East India Company’s 
service—in the eighteenth century a frequent fate of High- 
landers—and settled in the little Perthshire village of Inver. 
The village in its amphitheatre of mountains had little com- 
munication with the outside world. Its products found a local 
market ; its industry was domestic; wheaten bread was an 
unknown luxury, and the only means of artificial illumination 
were incredibly primitive. Yet music flourished. Neil Gow, 
Scotland’s most famous violinist, lived in the village ; Macintosh 
himself was a singer and his children all became musicians. 
But the family loom was not abandoned till the middle of the 
nineteenth century. By that time conditions had changed ; 
first mail-coaches and then railways had brought Inver into 
touch with the outside world ; butcher’s meat was no longer 
a rare luxury ; white bread came from the shops once or twice 
a week ; open hearths had given place to iron grates; candles 
were in use; and a weekly newspaper found its way to the 





ee 


cottage. Charles Macintosh’s father, finding that handweaving 
could no longer compete with the new power loom, gave up 
weaving and turned for a profession to the teaching and practice 
of music. He was Precentor of Dunkeld Cathedral, played at 
country houses and conducted singing classes for many miles 
round his home, walking great distances over the mountains 
with his fiddle under his arm. 

Charles Macintosh’s mother. was a Macdonald of Glencoe, 
the fifth in direct line of descent from the murdered chief of the 
clan. His boyhood was uneventful, but at sixteen he was work- 
ing at the village sawmill ; and there, two years later, he was 
caught in the revolving saw and lost all the fingers and the 
thumb of his left hand. This was the determining factor of 
his career ; he was forced to take up an outdoor life, and while 
recovering from the effects of the accident he had time to devote 
to the study of natural history and of music. Already a violinist, 
he turned to the violoncello and developed a method of using 
the side of his maimed hand in place of his fingers ; by the same 
means he played the organ. When nineteen he became a rural 
postman, and this remained his occupation for thirty-two years, 
It meant walking sixteen miles a day in all weathers over the 
roughest of roads ; but this gave him the opportunity that his 
talent for nature study needed. As a naturalist he was entirely 
self-taught ; he had little money, and his manipulation of the 
microscope was limited to one hand. Nevertheless he soon 
acquired an exhaustive knowledge of the flora and the fauna of 
the district, and during his long life he discovered many rare 
and new species : 

The tall figure, clad in homespun, with the fishing basket over 
his shoulder, might often be met with, as he tramped over every 
part of his domain, visiting pinewoods, deciduous plantations, 
moorland hillsides, charcoal and sawdust heaps, and sphagnum 
swamps. His specimens secured, and others, not yet fully deve- 
loped, noted for further observation, he hied home to the cottage 
in Inver, where a busy evening would be spent with microscope 
and books of reference. 

Nothing escaped his notice. He knew the haunts of birds, 
watched for their coming year by year, and could detect their 
varying seasonal notes. He studied rock formations and river 
levels, systematically recorded natural phenomena, collected 
folk-tunes, and was always looking out for signs of past con- 
ditions of civilisation, both historic and prehistoric. One day 
he was seen deeply absorbed in a book. It was a German 
treatise on edible fungi; he had succeeded in learning enough 
German to read it. 


THE IRISH RENAISSANCE 


Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. 2nd Edition. 
Grant Richards. 15s. 


We welcome a second edition of this excellent book. As 4 
man disappointed in a love affair may turn to writing poetry, 
Mr. Boyd times the Celtic Renaissance from the political dis- 
asters of the ’80’s. There had been, of course, the Nation, but that 
periodical fostered most tenderly the poets who were in the first 
place nationalists, and whose work might be included, as indi- 
cated by John Eglinton, amongst “ that extensive but not 
always quite sincere literature which expresses the resentment 
of her sons towards the stranger.” 

The relaxation of political activity which brought about the 
conditions necessary for idealisation would not in itself have 
been fertile, we may suppose, but for the timely rediscovery 
of Ireland’s historic past. Before the translations and adapta 
tions of Mangan, Davis and Ferguson only a tiny area of the 
Irish consciousness was awake, and that part of it was awake 
only to its recent or English history; an exasperating memory, 
and no more adequate to the nourishment of a national literature 
than a tooth-ache as a basis for a man’s life-work. Although 
there is always a tendency in the history of literary movements 
to exaggerate parallel phenomena to the importance of causes, 
in this instance, Mr. Boyd has a clearly defined case. 

The second movement is more obscure. It seems that, just 
as personality is in itself insufficient to bring genius to fruition, 
circumstances, however favourable, must wait on the arrival 
of an individual. Tom Moore struck a plaintive note which 
still reverberates faintly through the vales of guide-book Ireland j 
had the same vibrating lyre been placed under the sounding: 
board of tradition, the note might have swelled to national 
dimensions. But between the re-discovery of tradition and the 
definite appearance of Mr. Yeats in the 90’s there is a gap @ 
be filled by minors whose modest claims can only survive, like 
germs in a jelly, in that special medium, the history of a mov 
ment. There was plenty of inspiration from historical sourees 


By Ernest Boyp. 
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like the adaptations of Standish O’Grady and from political 
jdeals, but it was the great achievement of Mr. Yeats, from the 
national point of view, to have created a style which universalised 
the local emotion ; detracting nothing from its poignancy but 
giving it the right of entry among the elegant and the austere. 
Indeed, so completely did he win that right, that it is only 

taking thought that the English remember that Mr. Yeats 
js an Irish poet. 

There is always a rather helpless and pathetic air over a newly- 
planted garden ; the tiny plants are distinguishable only by the 
labels which prophesy their flower. The drama is a singularly 
delicate species, and in spite of all attempts to get it to take 
root only the happy accident of Synge really catches the atten- 
tion, for which Mr Yeats’ poetic plays and the two interesting 
pieces of Edward Martyn form a dimmish background. The 
Jrish novel, unassisted, developed more slowly and shows 
stronger signs of life. It has produced, at least in Ulysses, the 
most portentous work of fiction that any nation could desire. 

Looking back over forty years, there are at least six Irish 
names which have acquired a meaning in England and America, 
and very many more less resounding but no less convincing as 
a sign of increasing freedom of expression. Those most firmly 
established—Yeats, Synge, A. E. and John Eglinton—refused 
to submit the best of their energies to politics, and when the 
present crisis has subsided there will be a corresponding increase 
in attention to pure literature. Even now Ireland seems a great 
deal better placed than Belgium was in 1880. The past, hastily 
re-discovered, is being re-absorbed, and other sides of the 
national character are receiving expression besides that which 
was once exclusively labelled ‘“* Ceitic.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rents, Rings and Houses. By G. D. H. and Marcaret Cote. 
Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

Those who are looking for a brief and clear statement of the main 
facts of the housing problem should read this little book. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole expose very trenchantly the failure of one Minister after 
another—Dr. Addison, Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Chamberlain—and 
suggest what must be done if we are ever to get anything better 
than castles in the air or “ rabbit hutches.” The present Government 
Bill that will shortly become law, while it is likely, as they say, to 
stimulate the jerry-builder, is not in the least likely to provide the 
800,000 houses that are needed. What is wanted, they urge, is a 
scheme to control the merchants’ rings (it is these far more than the 
naughty building trade operatives who have kept up costs) and to 
encourage the Local Authorities to build by direct labour or through 
the Building Guilds. ‘The building industry, organised as it is 
to-day, could readily build 100,000 working-class houses a year ; 
properly organised, it could build far more. At an average cost 
of £500 a house, an annual programme of 100,000 houses would 
cost £50,000,000, representing at 5 per cent. an annual interest 
charge of £2,500,000. Rent at an average of 8s. a week (less 
2 per cent. for repairs, etc.) would bring in more than 
£1,500,000. Add to this proper provision for a sinking fund 
and compare it with the amounts we are at present spending on 
unemployment benefits for building workers. According to the 
latest available figures, we are spending on this alone at the 
tate of over £3,000,000 a year, to say nothing of the expenditure 
from the Poor Law and other sources.” While the programme of 
house-building is being carried out, of course, rent control must 
continue (the Coles give a useful summary of the Rent Restriction 

and the violent controversy over them) and, furthermore, if 
the programme is to be a good one, it must take into account not 
merely the erection of houses, but the erection of them in the right 
in a word, town, or regional planning is an essential factor 
in the housing problem. But we shall wait till the Greek Kalends 
for healthy and decent houses—and enough of them—so long as the 
public is content to leave the matter to be fought by a handful of 
housing reformers. It is for the public—and especially the local 


Labour forces, as Mr. and Mrs. Cole insist—to make the struggle 
their own. 


Labour 


A History of the American People. By S. E. Forman. Illustrated. 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

— John Richard Green, Mr. Forman is concerned to tell the 
its ty of his country with proper attention to the everyday life of 
— and to keep the noises of politicians and drums and 
=n as muffled as possible. He has succeeded remarkably 
pl 2 breaks up the narrative of the public and international 
} te, fach period under review with contemporary descriptions 
ein & ry life, among the early settlers of New England, for example, 
pa © troubled times following the Revolution (where there are 
pe y curiously instructive parallels with the present Irish situation), 
T})~-t of the Middle and Far West. He has done well 
verbatim a selection of the most famous political 

Speeches of American history ; at its best American oratory wera 
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a singularly high standard. Coming down to years that are still 
controversial, on such issues as the war or the Americanisation issue, 
Mr. Forman is rather blandly apt to accept the “ official” or the 
respectable point of view. There are numerous illustrations and 
maps, and a good index. Why the publishers should describe this 
useful work as “handy,” however, is not very clear: it contains 
over 850 pages and weighs over three pounds. 


The Message of Mohammed. By A. S.N. Wana. Dent. 38s. 6d. 

A short sketch of Islam by an Indian modernist should be service- 
able for many English readers. Mr. Wadia, who was formerly 
connected with the Elphinstone College, Bombay, has done his 
job quite well, especially in making clear how great a work of reforma- 
tion was wrought in Arab society by the Prophet. There is no 
difficulty in the matter of his religious philosophy, since Mohammed 
was nearer to the ordinary man than any other founder of a great 
religion. Presumably Mr. Wadia is acquainted with the modern 
authorities, but he prefers to rely upon the older ones, some of whom 
are not properly admissible nowadays. He emphatically dissents 
from those controversialists who contend that belief in the Turkish 
Khalifate is a central Moslem tenet. 


Nature in American Literature. By NorMAN ForersTER. 
8s. 

There is something peculiarly exasperating in criticism by statistics: 
to learn, for example. from Prof. Foerster (who presumably made 
these calculations) that Bryant made little use of insects in his 
writings, except the bee, but introduced a very wide assortment of 
mammals, thirty species of birds, nearly thirty of trees, and forty- 
five flowers, of which last “it is rather odd to note that none, save 
the violet, reappears more than once or twice.’”’ Whitman scores 
pretty well with thirty trees, forty birds, and of miscellaneous animals 
“‘a veritable menagerie,” including rather unfairly a mastodon. 
But alas! of old Walt’s sense of taste there is little evidence: indeed, 
even the mention of a juicy blackberry and the “taste” of fresh 
air will not let Prof. Foerster abandon the assertion that this sense 
plays no part in Whitman’s poetry—and in his diary, too, there 
exists only one instance of the “ somewhat acrid” flavour of cedar 
fruit. In Sidney Lanier’s poems there are under twenty birds, and 
the dove is named more ‘than twice as often as any other, “and not 
merely because of the facile rhyme with love.” 

However, this horrid infection is only sporadic in Prof. Foerster’s 
book of essays. For the most part they are written with ease and 
sympathy, and cover the appointed fields with sound, if not startling, 
commentary. The longest of the nine deals with Thoreau, and the 
congenial subject matter has made it the best in the book. The 
papers on John Burroughs and that equally remarkable but less 
celebrated naturalist, John Muir, are both illuminating. And it is 
pleasant to find a tribute to the clumsy honesty of Fenimore Cooper’s 
picturesque landscapes. 


THE CITY 


RITISH investors have a considerable stake in the Dutch 
East Indies, not merely on account of the loans of that 
Government which have been placed here, but also 

by virtue of the many British companies which are working 
plantations in Java and Sumatra; but even now it is doubt- 
ful if many people realise the wealth and importance of the 
Dutch Colonial Empire. In a lecture delivered recently at 
Amsterdam by Sir Walter Townley, late British Minister at 
The Hague, he said that as recently as three years ago endeavours 
to interest people in the Dutch colonies were coldly received, 
and assertions concerning their size, their population (about 
forty millions), and the fact that they produced some two 
hundred million pounds’ worth of commodities per annum, were 
met with incredulity. He stated that within recent years no 
less than £107,000,000 had been spent on revenue-producing 
assets, and that the net revenue from Government properties 
and monopolies averaged over £8,500,000 a year. He added 
that in his investigations into the causes of the prosperity 
of the Dutch East Indies, what had struck him most was the 
thoroughness with which the Government authorities had spared 
no trouble and no effort to secure the best possible result for the 
planter. Experiment after experiment had been made until 
it had been at last established, whether it be tea, sugar, rubber, 
coffee, cinchona, or what not, which was the special species 
most suitable to the soil and climate of the Islands. 
* * * 

The position of Europe and the circumstances militating 
against the prosperity of the wine and spirit trades are well 
put in the following extract from the report of the directors 
of W. H. Chaplin and Co., Ltd.: 

The past year is the fifth which the directors have had to review 
since the conclusion of the great war, but its character was still 
coloured by that catastrophe and its operations affected by the 
changes and limitations resulting from the world upheaval. The 


Macmillan. 





survival of the spirit of belligerency in Europe, the continuation of 
political suspicions and ambitions, the subordination in many 
quarters of economic to military considerations, and the mishandling 
of the Peace by statesmen and governments, have together largely 
thwarted the efforts of those who have aimed at recovery and recon. 
struction and prevented the re-establishment of normal internationa| 
relations. Industry and commerce as a natural consequence 
have languished, and high taxation and depressed trade have gone 
hand in hand to restrict the spending power of the people. The 
particular business in which this Company is engaged has suffered 
from the further disadvantages of (a) the Prohibition movement 
which has closed valuable markets to its commodities, and (6) the 
enormous duties at home imposed as war measures which forced 
some of its prices up four-fold, and left a tremendous incubys 
upon the traffic of the trade. 

But for a glorious anti-climax, give me the second paragraph, 

which reads as follows: 

The directors recall these facts not to indulge a grumble but to 
underline a congratulation, for they are glad to be able to report 
that in spite of these various drawbacks, the home consumption 
demand for its wines and spirits was well maintained throughout 
the year, and the turnover and profits of the Company were 
substantially increased. 


In other words, industry and commerce have languished, 
high taxes and trade depression have restricted the spending 
power of the population, and Prohibition has prevented a profit- 
able export trade; but all is well with the world, for if the 
benighted foreigner cannot indulge in alcohol sufficiently, our 
home population with its decreased spending power is making 
up the deficiency! The profit for the year is £53,308, as compared 
with £27,648 for the previous year, and a dividend of 18 per 
cent , free of income tax, is paid on the £150,000 of ordinary 
capital, as against 10 per cent. a year ago. 

* * * 


The tea industry has arrived at its present stage of prosperity 
entirely as the result of co-operation among the growers, helped 
by the natural reduction in crops caused by adverse weather 
conditions. Just after the war the industry was faced with a 
critical situation, following the relaxation of Government 
control, and the consequent dumping of large supplies on the 
market. Added to this, the collapse of Russia—which before 
the war used to consume at the rate of 150 to 200 million Ib. 
per annum—left a huge gap to be filled up. The members of 
the Indian Tea Association, in order to meet the crisis, arranged 
among themselves, in the autumn of 1920, to restrict their 
crops to 85 per cent. of the average output over the years 
1915-1919, and the success of their efforts is apparent from 
the fact that, whereas the average production during these 
five years was 340 million lb., the Northern Indian harvest 
for 1922 only reached 280} million Ib. 

The minor producing countries—viz., Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
etc.—also gave their aid, and, consequently, a steady pro- 
duction has been effected in the stocks held in bond, as the 
appended table shows : 


1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1918. 
(In millions of Ib.) 
January 31st 186 216 219 215 .. 186 
February 28th .. 177 229 223 2038 .. 180 
March 31st 183 222 229 213 122 
April 30th 167 215 233 208 108 
May 3lst.. 141 192 229 212 .. $8 
June 30th 125 .. 170 218 215 7 
* * * 


Before the war, it will be noted, stocks averaged around 
100 million Ib., but, under present circumstances, & total of 
120-140 million Ib. is now considered necessary. At the 
present time, the world’s production of tea is at the rate of 
about 650,000,000 lb. per annum, while consumption 1s esti- 
mated at over 700,000,000 Ib., and an early reduction in § 
to about 100,000,000 Ib. is anticipated. 

The year 1922 was a wonderfully prosperous one for the tes 
industry—a glance at the dividend list will amply justify this 
statement—and so far this year the position is even better, 
the average price for tea to date being about 4d. per Ib. above 
last year’s figure. 

Taking everything into ? 
points to a continuation of the present remunerative 4 
prices, but there is one danger—viz., that growers migh’ © 
tempted by the present high rate of profit to increase oo 
production at the expense of quality. So far, however, e 
growers have acted in an unusually united spirit, and it does 
not seem likely that they will, except in very few cases, 
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any steps which may be calculated to put an end to the present 
era of prosperity for this industry. A. Ema, Davigs. | 
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Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 
WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 


Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 
M.A., 


5/- 5/- 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suee, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 














COINTREAU xtc Dry for England. 


(See neck label.) 


THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.i 

(Clese to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL Bu W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 


Tel: Museum 7602. CaTtaLtoour Fern. 

















OOKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
16 vols., illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
Costumes, 54 coloured plates, £6 6s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 
7 tos.; Wild Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 15s.) ; Burton's Arabian 
ts, coorpesensed, 17 uD. £17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
ffi Stopes’ Married Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise a a 38. od. ; Wheatiey’s Pepys 
» 10 vols, £7; Maequeid’s Furniture, > of Oak, Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 
fe 108. ; Symond’s Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, 25s. ; Arthur 
s yom limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., {9 98. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vels., 
$0 price £3 333". Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 
Books and Libraries purchased in Town and Country. 3,e0e Books wanted. 
List tit ree —HOoLianp Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21 John Bright Street, Birming- 





INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Endowment Assurance is the ideal combina- 


tion of Life Assurance and Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
ett ttt ttre 


LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Amtmur Stocxwett, Publisher, sq Ludgate 
Hill, London. No read fees. Typing unessential. New authors wan 

F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 














Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pk Bures, Bidborough, Kent. 
MSS. fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
ae serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 
edi services available.—INTERNATIONAL Lt. 


expert 
AcgEncy, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


wit any merchant or manufacturer take into his employ an 
ex-Officer, at present serving abroad under a Government Department. 
Secretarial duties ; German and French ; first year’s salary im- 








age 29; 








material provided opportunity given to rise; free in September.—Box 911, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
TO BE LET. 
OLDERS GREEN.—To Let, from Sept. 1st., upper floor 


use of bathroom, telephone, 
10 minutes walk tube 
from Sept. rst, 


(3 rooms) of bungalow ; gas-fires, electric light; 

garden, etc.; furnished or unfurnished ; no service ; 
station ; lady only desired.—pg& VERE, South Leigh, Witney, Oxon; 
143 The Vale, Golders Green. 


AST SHEEN.—To Let, Furnished, at moderate rent, from 

August rst, for 3 months or longer. Semi-detached house, 2 reception, 

bedrooms, bath, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Good vegetable garden. 

near golf, tennis, ‘bus and train.—Apply Box, 901, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
Large country house and garden. Tennis; croquet. Centre for walking 
and motoring. Bus services. A few vacancies August.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


IGHLY RECOMMENDED, by reader of NEw STATESMAN.— 
Two large ground floor rooms, comfortably furnished, with attendance and 
use of bath.—Mrs. RELF, 17 Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. To be let 

singly or together. Terms by arrangement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OUNG LADY (21) desires correspondence with lovers of poetry. 


—Write Box 912, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. al designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















OOKS —Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus. calf, £4 48. ; 


L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 108.; La 
Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 255. ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 17 . 


998; Baine’s History Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, £2 2s. Picturesque America 
and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., fa 2s.; Southey'’s Life of 
2 vols., tst edit, 1813, 21s. ; yy 8 Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. ; 
's Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, £2 28.; 
Suiene and Townsend, The Great Governing Families - England, 2 vols., 1865, 2 
I Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38. ; Besant’s Londoa, 
poy wey © large handsome vols., {12 12s., om vty ; Building of Britain ond 
the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social En land), 6 vols., handsomely bound, £6 6s. ; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Who's Who, 1922, 223. 
Sm free ; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 638. for 228.; 
jurton’s I} Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by 
Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1932, * 5S. ; Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quin 1891, rst Edit., 308.; Three Plays 
tans, rst Edit., 1901, 258. ; “semiord" s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, 
= lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London 
News, vols 


12; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by ry 1912, 158.; send - = 
. t 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Birmingham. 





= 


If You want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 


tl 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) 1849. 
The nll British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets .- 250,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.’ 
—Bourne's Insurance Directory. 














Apply for Prospectu 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S5&.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing ; Seema made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S ‘ 








- a sonnet and other verse premiuans. See Poetry Rev. 
or Ls ry 1s. 44., from Manacmr, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, Loaden, W.C. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 
free lesson to Dept. T. 29, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W C. r. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive wT list, 
or send garments for free ‘estimate. —LONDON TuRNING Co. (Dept. “E"), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 


NLY absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Coach- 
roach Paste. Guaranteed completely destroys them, by Sole Makers, 
Howartss, 471 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 28. 8d., 58. post free, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


| £l 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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TRAINING CENTRES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Ed land Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
Sy , M ge, Dancing, Heckey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per anrum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSI¥Y COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guincas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


po 2OesEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 
ensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 














Ww. K . Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Seholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCB. 





BxtERr INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies ; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November 2nd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, etc. 
Bst. 1900. First-class only. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large aud well-appointed Temperance 


Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night ters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. F tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” T ¢: Museum 1232. 





REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. rge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341.° 





) =|; — WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


bedrooms. Private Beach Teut.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 





Spm ng te (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Roogsrs 
(Cookery diploma). 





WESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links. Write Miss Fou. 


——.. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
Chairman pf Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. INsxkrp, C.B.E., K.C., M.P 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. ' 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of {40 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 
Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year, 
For further particulars apply to the Principal, Westfield College 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. ; 





SCHOOLS. 


OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL, 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. 
be 3 and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on —— to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 





Massage 
Girls from 2 to 





A Sboremotas. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New} School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL, 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEn, Abbotshol R ter, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 








, 

GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to ge self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all suck 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


MALIMAN ’S 








T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
ome house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
NVILLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMsoN, 
L.R.A.M, 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including 9 Montessori directors. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Belmont on the Cliff, for comfortable, economical and enjoyable ‘‘ off season ” 
holidays.—Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 





ORNWALL.—Guests taken. 
Cliffs” and St. Ives a, Large Garden. 
Apply “ Apple-Orchard,” Gwit » Hayle. 


Quaint Farmhouse by “North 
Vacancies October. Photographs. 








T? ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite erder with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free 30s. od. 
Six Months __,, ,, 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, ~ wee 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THE New SraTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
i Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W EDDIKER HOUSE, Cumsrook Roap, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations Dalcrose 
Burhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gossas CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—MRs. Waseree 
(M ri Dipl and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 

Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





—— 





LECTURES, ETC. 


HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the SEcRrETARY, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 











Priated for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lene, BC 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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